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Borehole  Tilt  Measurements  From  Charlevoix,  Quebec 

John  Peters  and  Christopher  Beaumont 

Oceunou'aphy  Department,  Dalhausie  l  nnersity.  Halifax.  Sara  Scotia.  Canada 

An  array  of  three  borehole  tillmeters  near  Quebec  City  in  eastern  Canada  is  designed  to  stud)  the  tidal 
and  secular  response  of  the  crust  in  the  Charlevoix  seismic  zone  The  objectives  of  this  study  of  the  first 
year  of  data  from  two  boreholes  of  the  array  are  to  investigate  the  spatial  coherency  of  the  tidal 
observations  and  determine  whether  there  arc  time  variations  in  the  tidal  amplitudes  and  phases  and  to 
describe  the  main  features  of  the  secular  till  signal.  The  tidal  analysis  was  done  using  a  modified  version 
of  the  HYCON  harmonic  analysis  program  with  which  the  time-varying  tidal  amplitudes  and  phases 
were  determined  by  the  sequential  analysis  of  overlapping  2-monthly  subsets  of  the  data.  The  admittance 
observed  for  the  major  semidiurnal  l  \/2)  and  diurnal  (0,1  constituents  varies  by  up  to  10  and  30" . 
respectively,  and  is  strongly  correlated  between  boreholes  Comparison  with  admittance  variations  deter¬ 
mined  from  two  nearby  tide  gauges  indicates  a  strong  correlation  in  the  amplitude  fluctuations,  pointing 
to  a  predominantly  marine  loading  source  for  the  time-varying  tilt  admittance.  Differences  of  up  to  20". 
in  amplitude  and  5  in  phase  were  found  between  the  mean  Vf ,  results  determined  from  boreholes  I  and 
2.  located  only  80  m  apart,  indicating  small-scale  distortion  of  the  local  tilt  field  by  lateral  inhomoge¬ 
neities.  The  secular  till  from  both  boreholes  correlates  strongly  with  transient  ..nd  seasonal  water  table 
fluctuations,  suggesting  the  dominant  influence  of  pore  pressure  effects  on  the  nontidal  till.  A  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  detectability  of  long-term  regional  trends  in  tilt  is  0.4  /irad  yr 


I  INTROIM  t  TION 

An  array  of  three  borehole  tillmeters  has  been  installed  in 
the  Charlevoix  region  of  Quebec  I  Figure  I).  one  of  the  most 
seismically  active  areas  in  eastern  North  America  The  tilt 
observations  are  being  made  at  the  Charlevoix  Geophysical 
Observatory  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Energy.  Mines 
and  Resources  and  are  intended  to  investigate  the  behavior  of 
crustal  rocks  in  an  earthquake  /one.  Specifically,  the  measure¬ 
ments  are  designed  to  sample  the  earth  tide  response  as  a 
possible  indicator  of  changing  crustal  conditions  and.  by 
monitoring  secular  and  transient  tilts,  to  directly  detect  re¬ 
gional  crustal  deformations  associated  with  processes  oc¬ 
curring  at  depth 

This  first  analysis  of  the  borehole  till  data  from  the 
Charlevoix  Observatory  provides  an  explanation  of  the  first- 
order  properties  of  the  secular  tilt,  establishes  a  methodology 
for  determining  the  real  variations  in  the  tidal  admittance,  and 
applies  this  approach  to  the  Charlevoix  data.  On  the  basis  of 
our  results  we  then  assess  the  potential  of  using  the  time- 
varying  tidal  admittance  at  Charlevoix  as  an  indicator  of 
changes  in  crustal  response  and  of  using  the  secular  compo¬ 
nent  to  detect  long-term  tilts  of  tectonic  origin. 

The  first  study  of  tidal  response  in  relation  to  earthquake 
activity  was  reported  by  Sishimura  [1950]  who  recorded  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  up  to  75"..  in  monthly  amplitude  determinations  of 
the  \f,  constituent  using  quartz  pendulums  installed  in  Maki- 
mine  copper  mine.  Japan.  More  recent  results  from  the  same 
station  [ Tanaka .  1976]  indicated  amplitude  variations  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  range  of  20"  .  suggesting  that  the  extraordinary 
amplitude  changes  seen  by  Nishimttra  included  instrumental 
effects.  Other  studies  have  indicated  less  dramatic  but  physi¬ 
cally  more  reasonable  effects:  measured  tidal  response  vari¬ 
ations  generally  not  exceeding  15"  .  Monthly  ,Vf,  strain  am¬ 
plitudes  recorded  at  Kamtlakara  from  1968  to  1972  [ Mikumn 
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et  t it..  1978]  showed  a  steady  rise  of  15"..  during  the  11 
months  prior  to  the  1969  Gifu  {M  =  6.6)  earthquake.  Kato 
[1979]  measured  2  4"..  amplitude  fluctuations  in  M ,  from 
observations  recorded  by  a  water  tube  ttltmeter.  also  at  K.ami- 
takara.  from  September  1977  to  October  1978.  Aqnew  [1979] 
has  studied  the  lime  variation  of  A/,  in  strain  data  recorded 
on  the  800-m  laser  strain  meter  at  Ptfion  Flat.  California. 
From  1975  to  1978  fluctuations  were  confined  within  2"»  of 
the  mean  amplitude.  Given  the  high  signal  to  noise  ratio 
<45dBl  of  the  estimates  and  the  fact  that  Pinon  Flat  is  locally 
an  aseismic  region,  this  result  establishes  an  experimental 
baseline  upon  which  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  time  vari¬ 
ations  in  admittance  in  active  seismic  zones. 

Beaumont  ami  Berber  [1974]  suggested  that  if  lp  I,  seismic 
velocity  anomalies  are  indicative  of  changes  in  crustal  elastic 
properties,  then  they  should  be  accompanied  by  tidal  response 
anomalies  Tilt  anomalies  would  be  the  result  of  contrasts  in 
the  elastic  properties  of  an  anomalous  crustal  inclusion  with 
the  surrounding  normal  crust.  For  example,  a  15“..  reduction 
in  lp  within  the  crustal  inclusion  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
maximum  JO  40".  change  in  amplitude  at  the  edge  of  the 
inclusion,  decreasing  rapidly  with  distance  away  from  it. 
Tanaka  [1976]  used  a  similar  approach  to  predict  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  marine  load  tide  response  due  to  a  dilatant  zone 
near  a  coastline.  Beaumont  [1978a]  expanded  on  the  work  of 
Beaumont  and  Berber  [1974]  by  considering  the  effect  on  the 
tidal  response  of  the  superposition  of  tidal  and  increasing  tec¬ 
tonic  stress  regimes  in  the  crust.  Appealing  to  laboratory  re¬ 
sults  which  showed  that  hysteresis  occurs  in  intact  rock  sam¬ 
ples  as  they  approach  failure,  he  outlined  wavs  in  which  linear 
and  nonlinear  anomalies  in  the  tidal  response  may  be  gener¬ 
ated  depending  on  the  rate  of  change  of  stress  in  the  crust 
li/m-w  [1981]  considered  different  types  of  nonltneartties  and 
searched  without  success  for  their  signature  in  strain  records 
at  Pirton  Flat. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  measure  meaningful  sub- 
lidal  tectonic  tilts  and  strains  isc..  for  example.  Wyatt  et  at. 
(  1982],  McConnell  and  Lenkowic:  [1978],  Herbst  [1976],  and 
Mortensen  and  Johnston  [1975]).  Few  have  been  demonstrably 
successful,  for  the  most  part  because  such  measurements  are 
carried  out  near  the  surface  where  they  are  severely  polluted 
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The  Chorlevoix  Region 


Fig.  1.  Location  of  the  Charlevoix  Observatory.  The  lower  inset 
shows  the  observatory  area  in  relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
valley.  The  upper  inset  shows  the  spatial  relationship  of  recent  seis¬ 
micity  in  the  region  to  the  zone  of  deformation  associated  with  the 
Charlevoix  crater  [after  Lyons  et  al.,  1980].  The  two  circles  define  the 
inner  and  outer  boundaries  of  the  crater. 


by  other,  inseparable  signals  usually  of  meteorological  origin. 
It  is  clear  that  any  hope  of  success  lies  in  an  approach  which 
either  ensures  the  isolation  of  the  measurement  from  these 
sources  of  noise  (by  deep  enough  burial)  or  one  which  utilizes 
a  spatial  average  of  the  near-surface  signal.  This  second  ap¬ 
proach  may  involve  a  network  of  instruments  and  subsequent 
statistical  elimination  of  noise  [ Mortensen  and  Johnston , 
1975],  or  the  use  of  long-baseline  instruments  [Wyatt  et  al ., 
1982].  These  methods  assume  that  the  spatial  scales  of  the 
meteorological  and  other  sources  of  noise  are  less  than  that  of 
true  tectonic  tilt  anomalies.  Wyatt  et  al.  [1982],  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  comparative  experiment  at  Pifion  Flat,  demonstrated  the 
relative  potential  for  secular  tilt  studies  of  measurements  per¬ 
formed  over  a  long  baseline  (535  m),  at  moderate  depth  (26  m), 
and  in  shallow  (5  m)  borehole  installations.  Their  results,  for 
data  spanning  a  5-month  period,  indicate  successive  order  of 
magnitude  increases  in  the  drift  rates  from  the  long-baseline 
tiltmeter  (0.07  prad  month)  to  the  26-m-deep  borehole  tiltme- 
ter  (0.4  /trad/month)  to  the  shallow  installations  (up  to  7 
/trad  month).  However,  the  most  encouraging  results  to  date 
are  those  of  Cahaniss  [1978],  who  measured  a  net  secular  drift 
of  0.3  /trad  in  a  120-m-deep  borehole  at  Bedford,  Massachu¬ 
setts  over  a  3-year  period. 

The  Charlevoix  region  has  a  history  of  large  earthquakes 
occurring  roughly  every  60  to  90  years.  The  last  major  earth¬ 
quake  was  a  magnitude  7  which  struck  in  1925.  Seismicity 
surveys  in  1968,  1970,  and  1974  [Milne  et  al.,  1970:  Leblanc  et 
al..  1973;  Leblanc  and  Buchbinder.  1977]  show  that  the  earth¬ 
quake  zone  covers  a  70  by  40  km  region  centered  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  150  km  northeast  of  Quebec  City  (Figure  1, 
inset).  Almost  all  the  earthquakes  were  shown  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  Precambrian  rocks  of  the  Grenville  Prov¬ 
ince,  at  an  average  depth  of  1 1  km.  The  nodal  plane  solutions 
are  compatible  with  pure  thrusting,  the  planes  dipping  on 
average  40c  to  the  west  and  50c  to  the  east  [Leblanc  and 


Buchbinder,  1977]  with  the  direction  of  the  pressure  axis  not  in 
disagreement  with  what  Sbar  and  Sykes  [1973]  found  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  Seismic  crustal  studies  [Lyons  et  al., 
1980]  indicate  that  the  contact  between  the  Grenville  base¬ 
ment  and  the  base  of  the  Ordovician  overthrusts  outcrops  at 
Logan's  Line  along  the  north  shore  of  the  river  and  dips 
beneath  the  river  to  the  southeast  at  an  average  angle  of  20’. 
it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  seismic  zone  parallel  to  the 
river  is  related  to  the  conjunction  of  Logan's  Line  and  the 
350-Ma  Charlevoix  impact  crater  [Leblanc  and  Buchbinder, 
1977],  Presumably,  either  the  structures  represent  a  zone  of 
weakness,  remaining  from  crustal  damage  caused  during  the 
impact,  in  which  tectonic  stress  is  released  by  earthquakes,  or 
the  structures  focus  the  tectonic  stress  in  some  way  causing  a 
higher  rate  of  seismicity  in  an  otherwise  normal  crust. 

Since  1972,  geophysical  measurements  have  been  made  in 
the  Charlevoix  area  by  the  Earth  Physics  Branch  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources,  in  addition  to  geo¬ 
detic  and  leveling  surveys  conducted  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada.  The  present  measurements  [Buchbinder  et  al., 
1983]  comprise  first-order  leveling  along  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  a  precise  gravity  network 
consisting  of  15  stations  and  22  connections;  a  triangulation 
network  consisting  of  12  points  and  26  connections  spanning 
the  St.  Lawrence  River:  two  permanent  tide  gauges;  a  per¬ 
manent  seismic  observatory  at  La  Pocatiere  on  the  south 
shore:  an  array  of  four  magnetotelluric  stations;  and  tilt, 
strain,  seismic  and  magnetotelluric  installations  located  at  the 
Charlevoix  Observatory  and  operating  in  conjunction  with 
the  borehole  tiltmeter  program  discussed  in  this  study. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  briefly  describe  the  borehole 
tiltmeter  experiment  and  discuss  the  methods  and  procedures 
used  in  analyzing  the  data.  Results  are  presented  for  the  M, 
and  O,  mean  and  time- varying  admittances  and  for  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  secular  tilt  component. 

2.  The  Borkholl  Tiltmeter  Array 

The  borehole  array  consists  of  three  holes,  two  of  which 
(boreholes  I  and  2)  are  47  m  deep  and  the  third  of  which 
(borehole  3,  only  recently  instrumented)  is  110  m  deep  [Peters, 
1983].  Each  is  cased  with  a  20-cm-diameter  mild  steel  casing 
terminated  by  a  6-m-long  stainless  steel  pod  of  the  same  diam¬ 
eter  which  houses  the  tiltmeter.  All  of  the  holes  are  dry,  but 
only  the  shorter  two  are  straight.  Figure  2  is  a  diagram  of  the 
experimental  configuration,  showing  a  plan  view  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  and  the  tiltmeter  installation  in  section  (see  figure  cap¬ 
tion  for  details).  Adjacent  to  each  of  the  boreholes  is  a  well 
(referred  to  as  A,  B,  or  C)  in  which  manual  and  continuous 
measurements  of  water  level  are  made.  A  vault  containing 
three  Auckland  Nuclear  Accessory  Company  (ANAC)  mer¬ 
cury  level  tiltmeters  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  borehole 
array  [Peters  et  al..  1983a], 

The  borehole  tiltmeters  are  Bodenseewerk  Gbp  10  (formerly 
Askania)  vertical  pendulums  [Flach  and  Rosenbach,  1971] 
chosen  because  of  their  proven  performance  [Zschau,  1976; 
Edye  et  al.,  1979,  1983:  Flach  el  al.,  1975]  and,  not  least, 
because  they  arc  the  only  high-quality  tiltmeters  commercially 
available  and  supported.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
instrument  is  the  accurate  m  situ  calibration  absent  in  most 
other  instruments  but  essential  for  the  study  of  time  variations 
in  tidal  admittance  from  which  the  effects  of  sensitivity 
changes  of  the  tiltmeter  and  the  recording  system  must  be 
eliminated.  The  calibration  takes  the  form  of  a  sequence  of 
repeated  150-nrad  offsets  caused  by  electromechamcally 
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Charlevoix  Observatory,  Quebec 


Fig.  2.  (Top)  Plan  view  of  the  Charlevoix  Observatory  showing 
the  locations  of  the  three  boreholes;  water  wells  A  (70  m  deep),  B  (two 
wells  30  and  70  m  deep),  and  C  (134  m  deep);  the  tilt  and  strain 
observatory  vault;  and  the  40-m  baseline  leveling  array.  (Bottom) 
Cross-sectional  view  of  the  borehole  layout.  The  liltmeter  rests  on  a 
stainless  steel  support  pin  attached  l.S  m  above  the  base  of  the  casing 
and  is  held  vertical  by  three  spring-loaded  pins  near  the  top  of  the 
instrument  [Bodtnsrewerk  Geosystem,  I979J. 


The  tiltmeters  in  boreholes  1  and  2  are  oriented  photo¬ 
graphically  [Peters  et  a/.,  1983b].  A  reference  line  over  the 
borehole  at  the  surface  is  photographed  using  a  short  focal 
length  lens.  A  second  exposure  on  the  same  frame  is  then 
taken,  with  a  telephoto  lens,  of  illuminated  slits  located  on  top 
of  the  instrument  an0  aligned  with  the  measuring  axes.  The 
tiltmeter  azimuth  is  determined  graphically  by  measuring  the 
angle  between  the  reference  line  and  slit  images  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  print.  The  precision  achievable  with  this  approach  is 
limited  by  the  quality  of  the  exposure  and  the  size  of  the  print. 
In  the  present  case,  the  azimuth  is  determined  to  better  than 
0.25  degrees. 

3.  Data  Analysis 

Data  Preparation 

The  data  analyzed  in  this  study  were  recorded  during  the 
periods:  September  27.  1980,  to  June  29,  1981  (tiltmeter  105  in 
borehole  1);  November  27,  1981,  to  December  31,  1982  (tilt- 
meters  107  and  106  in  boreholes  I  and  2,  respectively,  and  tide 
gauge  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive);  and  January  24,  1982,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1982  (tide  gauge  Tadoussac).  The  tilt  data  were  record¬ 
ed  on  strip  chart  recorders  at  a  recording  speed  of  30  mm  per 
hour  and  at  a  sensitivity  of  approximately  0.2  mm/ 
nrad.  Hourly  time  marks  were  superimposed  on  the  record¬ 
ings  and  the  data  digitized  at  these  marks.  Spurious  points, 
resets,  and  short  thermal  trends  were  removed,  and  a  few  gaps 
of  under  24  hours  duration  were  manually  interpolated  on  the 
basis  of  data  before  and  after  the  gap.  This  was  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  long-period  trends  in  the  data  change  slowly  in 
comparison  with  the  tide. 

The  data  were  scaled  using  calibration  factors  derived  from 
twice-weekly  in  situ  calibration  sequences  (see  section  2).  Each 
sequence  consisted  of  12  to  18  individual  offsets  which,  when 
averaged,  showed  a  typical  standard  deviation  of  0.1  mm 
(equivalent  to  0.5  nrad),  limited  by  the  resolution  of  the  digi¬ 
tizing  table.  The  population  of  calibration  means  was  homo¬ 
geneous  at  the  95%  confidence  level,  allowing  a  single  scale 
factor  to  be  determined  with  a  precision  of  0.1%  for  each  of 
the  analyzed  tilt  time  series. 

Prior  to  analysis  the  data  were  digitally  filtered  to  separate 
the  tides  from  the  long-period  and  secular  components  of  the 
signal.  For  the  harmonic  analysis  a  61-point  symmetrical 
bandpass  filter  designed  to  pass  the  diurnal  and  semidiurnal 
bands  was  used.  The  response  of  the  filter  was  computed  for 
each  tidal  frequency  in  the  harmonic  analysis  and  the  com¬ 
puted  amplitudes  corrected  for  the  small  effects,  typically 
0.1"/.,  of  the  filtering.  A  high-pass  filter  was  used  to  prewhiten 
the  data  prior  to  the  power  and  high-resolution  spectral 
analyses,  and  the  estimates  were  subsequently  corrected  for  its 
effect. 


moving  a  small  metal  ball  back  and  forth  between  two  fixed 
locations  on  the  tiltmeter  pendulum,  thereby  displacing  its 
center  of  mass  and  causing  a  tilt  [ Grosse-Brauckmann ,  1976]. 
The  absolute  value  and  accuracy  of  the  calibration  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  basis  of  the  geometry  of  the 
arrangement.  In  this  experiment  it  is  the  repeatibility  of  the 
calibration  that  is  most  important.  Changes  in  the  mean  of  the 
calibration  sequences  serve  to  calibrate  the  sensitivity  of  the 
transducer,  the  electronics,  and  the  recording  system.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  stable  amplitude  response  of  the  system  to  cali¬ 
bration  pulses  is  also  indicative  of  a  stable  phase  response 


Harmonic  Analysis 

The  aim  of  harmonic  analysis  of  the  tilt  data  is  to  determine 
accurately  the  amplitudes  and  phases  of  tidal  constituents  of 
known  frequency  within  the  data.  For  this  study  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  interest  are  those  of  astronomical  origin  which  either 
contain  sufficient  energy  to  be  recognizable  above  the  noise  or 
are  unresolved  in  the  analysis  yet  must  be  included  to  avoid 
significant  modulation  of  the  adjacent  spectral  components. 
This  consideration  is  particularly  important  in  the  study  of 
time  variations  in  the  constituents  where  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  actual  changes  in  the  earth  response  or 
the  tidal  forcing,  and  apparent  admittance  changes  due  to 
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modulation  when  finite  samples  of  the  data  are  analyzed.  We 
have  used  the  HYCON  method  of  Schuller  [1977]  (see  appen¬ 
dix)  in  which  the  original  505  astronomical  frequencies  have 
been  reduced  to  73  having  theoretical  earth  tide  amplitudes 
(ignoring  tidal  loading)  greater  than  0.1  nrad.  This  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  cost  of  computation  and  the  preci¬ 
sion  required  of  the  analysis,  and  is  justified  later  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  background  noise  level.  Since  constituents  closely 
spaced  in  frequency  cannot  be  resolved  for  the  data  window 
used,  those  clustered  around  each  of  the  10  main  constituents 
are  assumed  to  have  the  same  admittance. 

The  HYCON  program  computes  the  theoretical  earth  tide, 
forms  and  solves  the  normal  equations  separately  for  overlap¬ 
ping  subsets  of  the  data,  and  outputs  a  time  series  of  estimates 
of  the  admittance  of  the  observed  data  to  the  body  tide  input. 
The  associated  error  for  each  of  the  estimates  is  computed  for 
each  tidal  species  (diurnal  and  semidiurnal)  on  the  basis  of  the 
frequency  dependent  residual  variance  determined  from  Fou¬ 
rier  analysis  of  the  residual  time  series  [ Schuller ,  1977], 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  HYCON  method  is  that 
it  combines  the  spectral  analysis  technique  of  windowing  the 
data,  using  the  Hanning  window,  with  the  least  squares  analy¬ 
sis  for  the  admittance  of  the  tidal  frequencies.  The  approach 
recognizes  that  the  effects  of  the  spectral  side  lobes  associated 
with  the  rectangular  window  are  operative  even  in  regression 
analysis  when  the  model  does  not  exactly  describe  the  data,  a 
situation  we  normally  encounter  when  we  try  to  fit  a  deter¬ 
ministic  model  to  a  signal  comprising  mixed  periodic,  aperi¬ 
odic,  and  random  components.  Because  the  Hanning  spectral 
window  broadens  the  spectral  peaks  by  comparison  with 
those  given  by  the  equivalent  rectangular  window,  the  mini¬ 
mum  data  window  must  be  increased  to  2  months  in  order  to 
avoid  the  leakage  of  energy  between  the  major  tidal  groups, 
especially  M2  and  N 2.  This  correspondingly  reduces  the 
number  of  independent  estimates  of  the  admittance  for  the 
1981/1982  data  sets  to  six. 

Our  approach  to  the  analysis  of  potentially  nonstationary 
tidal  signals  is  to  assume  that  admittance  changes  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  slow  that  2-month  samples  may  be  considered  to  be 
stationary.  By  analyzing  samples  that  overlap  in  time  we 
expect  to  detect  variations  in  the  Earth's  tidal  response,  or  the 
tidal  forcing,  as  changes  in  the  average  admittance  from  one 
sample  to  the  next.  In  practice,  the  sequence  of  average  admit¬ 
tances  (which  we  will  refer  to  as  the  admittance  function)  may 
reflect  apparent  but  unreal  time  variations  which  result  either 
from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  assumption  that  the  admittance 
does  not  vary  within  a  tidal  group  or  from  the  effects  of 
nonlinear  or  other  constituents  of  a  nonastronomical  origin 
that  are  not  modeled  by  the  theory.  In  both  cases,  periodicities 
will  be  induced  which  result  in  a  time-varying  admittance 
function  due  to  intermodulation.  Considerable  care  is  required 
to  properly  detect  such  modulation  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
real  time  variations  in  the  earth  response  or  the  tidal  forcing. 

As  pointed  out  by  Schuller  [1977],  the  admittance  functions 
are  equispaced  time  series,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
aliasing.  The  Nyquist  frequency  is  given  by  co,.  -  n /AT.  where 
AT  is  the  time  shift  of  the  sequential  epochs.  The  maximum 
frequency  present  in  the  admittance  function  is  determined  by 
the  bandwidth  of  the  Hanning  window,  B*  =  4it/T,  where  T  is 
the  length  of  the  sample  epoch.  Thus  the  condition  AT  <  T/4 
determines  the  maximum  time  shift  required  to  avoid  aliasing 
in  the  sequential  analysis.  The  sample  epoch  for  the  present 
analysis  was  chosen  to  be  1440  hours  in  order  to  separate  the 
main  tidal  groups,  and  the  time  shift  was  set  to  288  hours, 
which  satisfies  the  above  condition. 


Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  continuous  record  is  desirable  if 
we  hope  to  reliably  detect  departures  from  a  stable  admittance 
function,  it  is  also  logistically  necessary  if  we  wish  to  perform 
the  type  of  analysis  described  above.  Gaps  exist  in  our  data 
and  after  filtering,  with  attendant  loss  of  data,  amount  to 
approximately  18%  for  106  and  12%  for  107  of  the  total 
recording  period.  Gaps  can  be  interpolated  within  the 
HYCON  program  using  the  synthesized  tide  based  on  the 
mean  admittance  of  the  total  data  set.  Any  interpretation  of 
the  results  must  take  this  into  account,  since  the  degree  of 
interaction  of  the  Hanning  data  window  with  the  synthesized 
data  depends  on  the  position  of  the  filled  gap  within  the 
sample  epoch.  The  relative  contribution  of  the  synthesized 
data,  in  terms  of  its  weighting  by  the  Hanning  window,  to  the 
analysis  of  each  overlapping  sample  epoch  has  been  computed 
and  each  sample  estimate  coded  according  to  whether  the 
contribution  is  less  than  10%.  between  10  and  20%,  or  greater 
than  20%.  We  consider  that  estimates  affected  at  a  level  great¬ 
er  than  20%  are  not  reliable.  Although  this  treatment  is  not 
an  ideal  solution,  it  goes  further  than  most  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  data  continuity  and  represents  an  attempt 
to  get  the  most  out  of  what  amounts  to  an  average  working 
data  set. 

A  representative  estimate  of  the  mean  tidal  admittance  is 
necessary  for  comparison  of  the  average  coherency  among  the 
three  borehole  tiltmeters  and  the  vault  measurements  and  for 
comparison  of  the  observations  with  the  theoretical  tilt  based 
on  a  marine  loading  model  (section  4).  Schuller  [1977]  argues 
that  the  best,  unbiased  estimate  of  the  mean  admittance  is 
derived  from  the  means  of  the  in-phase  and  quadrature  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  time-varying  admittance  function  determined 
as  above,  since  any  bias  due  to  aliasing  is  avoided.  The  error 
in  the  estimate  is  derived  from  the  variance  of  the  time- 
varying  admittance  function. 

Fourier  Analysis  of  the  Tidal  Residuals 

Power  spectra  of  the  tilt  tidal  residuals,  with  the  Hanning 
window  applied,  were  computed  to  determine  an  upper  limit 
of  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  for  the  main  tidal  constituents.  The 
ensemble  average  of  five  independent  2-month  sets  covering 
the  13  months  of  data  studied  was  calculated  to  increase  the 
stability  of  the  estimates. 

With  a  view  to  examining  the  detailed  spectral  content  of 
the  tidal  residuals,  a  high-resolution  Fourier  amplitude  spec¬ 
trum  was  calculated,  with  the  Hanning  window  applied,  for 
the  tilt  time  series,  after  subtracting  the  mean  tidal  estimates 
resulting  from  the  sequential  harmonic  analyses.  Our  main 
objective  in  this  high-resolution  analysis  was  to  identify  unre¬ 
solved  and  unaccounted  for  constituents  (resulting,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  shallow  water,  nonlinear  interactions)  which  possess 
enough  energy  to  influence  the  major  groups  in  the  2-month 
analyses.  In  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  that  unresolved 
astronomical  constituents,  forced  to  have  the  same  admittance 
as  the  rest  of  their  group  under  the  constant  admittance  as¬ 
sumption,  are  modeled  poorly  and  can  therefore  modulate  one 
of  the  principal  constituents. 

4.  The  Marine  Tidal  Loading  Model 

The  load  tilt  calculations  were  made  by  the  same  method  as 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Lambert  [1972],  Beaumont  [1978B], 
and  Beaumont  and  Boutilier  [1978],  using  the  Farrell  Guten- 
burg  Bullen  (FGB)  earth  model  [ Farrell ,  1972].  The  Green 
functions  for  the  point  load  response  of  the  earth  model  were 
computed  and  the  integrated  epp.ct  of  the  ocean  tide  distri¬ 
bution  found  by  convolving  the  Green  functions  with  the  in- 
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Fig.  3.  Empirical  M,  cotidal  chart  Tor  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary, 
with  detail  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Charlevoix  site.  Dots  mark  the 
location  of  the  tide  gauge  installations. 


phase  and  quadrature  components  of  the  tidal  distribution. 
The  cotidal  charts  were  divided  into  triangular  areas  in  which 
the  amplitude  and  phase  of  the  tides  could  be  regarded  as 
being  constant  in  order  that  the  convolution  could  be  evalu¬ 
ated  numerically  [Bower,  1971].  A  more  detailed  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  tides  in  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary  and  Sague¬ 
nay  river  is  used  here  than  in  the  earlier  work  because  most  of 
the  load  tilt  is  generated  close  to  the  Charlevoix  Observatory. 
The  cotidal  charts  for  this  region  (Figures  3  and  4)  are  empiri¬ 
cal  and  based  on  observations  from  the  coastal  sites  indicated 
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Fig.  4.  Empirical  0,  cotidal  chart  for  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary, 
with  detail  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Charlevoix  site.  Dots  mark  the 
location  of  tide  gauge  installations. 


and  on  numerical  calculations  of  the  M2  and  0,  constituents 
[ El-Sabh  et  a/.,  1979].  We  suspect  that  the  largest  errors  in  the 
marine  tidal  loading  model  arise  from  areas  that  “dry”  during 
the  tidal  cycle  (outlined  by  the  fine  dashed  lines  in  Figures  3 
and  4).  For  this  reason  the  computation  has  been  done  for  two 
extreme  cases  in  which  there  is  no  drying  and  in  which  areas 
that  dry  remain  permanently  dry. 

5.  Results 

Correlation  of  Secular  Tilt  With  Water  Level  Changes 
Figures  5 a  and  5b  show  the  low  pass  filtered  observations 
(decimated  to  48  hours)  for  tiltmeter  105  operating  in  borehole 
1  during  1980/1981  and  tiltmeters  107  and  106  operating  con¬ 
currently  in  boreholes  1  and  2  during  1981/1982.  Also  shown 
are  hand-measured  water  level  data  observed  in  well  B(70) 
near  borehole  2.  The  east  and  south  components  of  105  show 
similar  behavior,  both  in  the  short  and  the  long  term.  The 
total  range  of  the  105  drift  in  each  direction  over  the  260-day 
interval  is  1.5  jirad.  Although  the  water  level  is  not  adequately 
sampled  to  show  short-term  fluctuations,  there  is  a  strong 
long-term  correlation  with  the  tilt.  A  similar  correlation  exists 
between  water  level  and  tilt  for  tiltmeters  106  and  107.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  directions  of  highest  correlation  with  water  level 
changes  are  similar  for  each  of  the  boreholes.  This  can  best  be 
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Fig.  5.  Plots  versus  lime  of  secular  tilt  for  ( a )  tiltmeter  105  oper¬ 
ating  in  borehole  1  from  September  1980  to  June  1981;  (b)  tiltmeters 
107  and  106  operating  in  boreholes  I  and  2,  respectively,  from  No¬ 
vember  1981  to  December  1982  Also  shown  for  both  periods  are 
manual  measurements  of  water  level  taken  from  well  B  (701. 
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Fig.  6.  Secular  tilt  trajectories  of  tiltmeter  10$  operating  in  bore¬ 
hole  I  and  tiltmeten  107  and  106  operating  in  boreholes  I  and  2  for 
the  same  periods  indicated  in  Figure  S.  Each  trajectory  describes  the 
path  taken  by  the  bottom  of  the  freely  hanging  pendulum  relative  to 
the  instrument  body.  Reference  times  are  marked  by  full  circles  and 
show  the  Julian  day  number  and  year. 


seen  in  the  tilt  trajectories  plotted  in  Figure  6.  The  predomi¬ 
nant  drift  direction,  0 .  for  105  has  an  azimuth  of  135°,  and  for 
107,  operating  in  the  same  borehole  one  year  later,  the  drift 
azimuth  is  145°.  The  situation  for  106  is  more  complicated. 
We  believe  that  from  the  time  of  installation  in  1981  to  day 
180  (June  29)  of  1982,  tiltmeter  106  was  not  well  seated  in  the 
borehole  and  was  unstable.  After  day  180,  106  was  reinstalled, 


Residual  Spectra 
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Fig.  7.  Residual  power  spectra  of  the  south  and  east  components 
of  tiltmeters  107  and  106  operating  in  boreholes  1  and  2,  respectively. 
The  observed  Ma  and  0,  power  levels  are  indicated  by  the  tip  of  the 
arrows.  The  error  bars  represent  95%  confidence  bounds  on  the  ran¬ 
domness  of  the  background  noise.  Logarithms  are  to  base  10. 


Fig.  8  Comparison  plot  of  tilt  and  strain  background  noise  spec¬ 
tra  taken  from  various  sites:  Piiion  Flat,  California:  laser  strainmetcr 
[ Berger  and  Levine.  1974),  fluid  tiltmeter  [ Wyatt  et  at.,  1982); 
Queensbury.  U.K.:  laser  strainmetcr  ( Beavan  and  Ooulty,  1977); 
Poorman  mine.  Colorado:  laser  strainmetcr  [ Berger  and  Levine, 
1974],  Hughes  bubble  tiltmeter  [ Harrison ,  1976);  Llanrwst,  UK.: 
fluid  tiltmeter  [ Peters ,  1978) ;  Charlevoix,  Quebec:  borehole  tiltmeter 
(this  study).  The  sampled  points  are  represented  by  solid  circles  in  the 
case  of  strain  and  solid  triangles  for  the  tilt  measurements.  Loga¬ 
rithms  are  to  base  10. 


and  from  this  time,  tilt  in  the  100=  azimuth  correlated  closely 
with  the  water  level  changes.  This  indicates  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  boreholes  in  the  direction  of  the  water  level 
effect  of  about  40°.  Also,  the  amplitude  of  the  tilt  apparently 
induced  by  the  water  level  changes  is  different  for  each  bore¬ 
hole.  Tiltmeters  105  and  107  in  borehole  1  yielded  an  average 
0.4  n rad  per  meter  of  water  level  change,  while  tiltmeter  106  in 
borehole  2  yielded  approximately  0.7  /irad  per  meter.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  an  area  of  fracture-dominated  permeability 
(on  the  evidence  from  drilling  operations),  water  level  induced 
tilts  vary  in  direction  and  amplitude  on  a  scale  of  80  m,  since 
we  expect  the  fractures  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  bore¬ 
hole  to  dominate  the  local  response. 

There  is  a  very  clear  monotonic  drift  in  107  of  1.2  prad  to 
the  northeast  10  =  45'')  in  addition  to  the  first-order  (0  =  135°) 
cyclical  effect  that  correlates  with  the  water  level.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  similar  but  smaller  trend  in  106,  although  the 
direction  may  be  reversed.  The  sense  of  the  residual  drift  in  the 
case  of  105  is  not  certain  because  the  annual  water  level  relat¬ 
ed  cycle  was  not  completed.  The  origin  of  this  component  of 
the  long-term  tilt  is  not  known. 

Power  Spectrum  of  the  Residual  Time  Series 

The  accuracy  of  the  tidal  estimates  depends  upon  the  re¬ 
sidua)  energy  in  the  tidal  bands.  Before  discussing  the  tidal 
results,  we  will  examine  the  residual  power  spectra  shown  in 
Figure  7  for  both  components  of  tiltmeters  106  and  107. 

The  residuals  in  all  components  share  a  number  of  common 
features.  First,  there  is  a  strong  presence  of  quarter,  sixth  and 
tenth  diurnal  energy,  most  likely  generated  by  loading  from 
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shallow  water  nonlinear  interactions  [Baker,  1980;  Agne w, 
1981],  since  similar  energy  resides  in  the  St.  Lawrence  tide 
gauge  spectra  [ Godin,  1973],  Otherwise,  the  spectra  consist  of 
a  statistically  featureless  background  which  decreases  in 
power  with  increasing  frequency  but  flattens  out  beyond  70 
ftHz  (6  cpd)  at  a  level  of  0.02S  nrad2//iHz  (power  spectral 
density).  Last,  there  is  a  distinct  “hole”  in  the  semidirunal 
band,  as  expected,  where  most  of  the  energy  has  been  removed 
in  the  least  squares  analysis  for  the  tidal  constituents.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  also  significant  residual  energy,  more  prominent 
in  106,  remaining  in  that  band,  suggesting  that  the  linear  tidal 
model  cannot  account  for  all  of  the  signal. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  residua)  background  noise, 
after  removal  of  the  tides,  among  different  measurements 
which  cover  a  range  of  techniques  and  geographical  locations. 
In  Figure  8,  we  compare  the  published  background  noise 
spectra  from  three  strain  and  four  tilt  measurements,  including 
that  of  107  east  from  borehole  1  as  representative  of  the 
Charlevoix  experiment  (see  figure  caption  for  details).  The 
spectra  are  plotted  on  a  log-log  scale,  and  all  show  the  charac¬ 
teristic  “red  noise”  linear  trend  typical  of  geophysical  spectra 
plotted  in  this  way.  Interestingly,  the  slopes  among  the  strain 
spectra  and  among  three  of  the  tilt  spectra  are  remarkably 
consistent.  In  the  case  of  strain  the  relationship  between  noise 
power  P  and  frequency  /  is  Poc  /  ' 2  9 .  For  each  of  the  tilt 


Fig.  9.  Polar  diagrams  showing  (he  comparison  with  theory  of 
the  mean  M2  and  0,  admittances  observed  for  the  south  and  east 
components  oftiltmeters  105  (borehole  II,  107  (borehole  I),  106  (bore¬ 
hole  2),  and  the  ANAC  tiltmeters  operating  in  the  observatory  vault. 
G  is  the  Greenwich  phase  fag.  The  ANAC  results  are  taken  from 
Peters  el  al.  [1983a]  and  rotated  into  their  south  and  east  compo¬ 
nents  by  combining  the  redundant  A  and  C  measurements  with  the 
single  orthogonal  D  measurement.  The  theory  is  represented  in  the 
upper  part  of  each  diagram  by  the  sum  of  the  body  tide  (vector  1),  the 
far-held  load  (vector  2),  and  the  local  load  (vectors  3  and  4;  see  text). 
The  lower  part  of  the  diagrams  shows  the  detailed  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  observations  and  theory  The  circles  represent  95%  errors 
on  the  mean  admittance  estimates. 


measurements,  P  ac  / "  2  \  excepting  Llanrwst,  where  the  noise 
level  decays  more  slowly.  There  is  a  clear  geographical  re¬ 
lationship  evident  among  the  spectral  characterisitics.  Those 
measurements  which  are  most  strongly  influenced  by  marine 
loading  effects  (Queensbury,  Llanrwst,  and  Charlevoix)  pos¬ 
sess  the  highest  background  noise  persisting  over  the  entire 
spectrum.  It  is  apparent  that  in  coastal  locations  the  lower 
limits  to  ground  noise  are  determined  by  dynamical  effects  in 
the  oceans.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  also  the  case  for 
inland  sites. 

Comparison  of  Observed  and  Theoretical  Tidal  Tilts 

Figure  9  shows  polar  diagrams  of  the  observed  and  com¬ 
puted  M j  and  0,  mean  admittances  for  tiltmeters  105  and  107 
(borehole  1);  tiltmeter  106  (borehole  2);  and  the  ANAC 
measurements  A/D  and  C/D  [ Peters  et  al.,  1983a]  made  in  the 
shallow  vault  (Figure  2).  Also  shown  are  the  loading  model 
results  based  on  the  computations  outlined  in  section  4.  Peters 
et  al.  [1983a]  concluded  that  owing  to  the  geometry  of  the 
vault  and  the  expected  strain-tilt  coupling  effects  the  ANAC 
measurements  are  best  approximated  by  the  average  of  the 
two  measurements.  An  error  of  180°  in  the  phase  of  the 
ANAC  D  component  quoted  in  their  paper  has  been  correct¬ 
ed. 

There  are  substantial  differences  in  the  observed  Af2  results 
among  all  of  the  measurements.  A  5-8%  amplitude  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  both  directions  between  105  and  107,  operating  at 
different  times  in  borehole  1,  exceeds  the  range  of  variability 
so  far  determined.  The  averaged  ANAC  results  do,  however, 
plot  between  the  borehole  1  observations.  Tiltmeter  106  in 
borehole  2  lags  the  other  measurements  by  4-5°  in  the  south 
direction  and  leads  by  nearly  7°  in  the  east  direction.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  a  20%  difference  between  the  106  and  107 
amplitudes  in  the  east.  The  M2  results,  therefore,  tend  to  fall 
into  two  groups:  106  in  borehole  2  and  the  others.  Meanwhile, 
the  modeled  M2  tide  is  consistent  with  the  range  of  observa¬ 
tions.  In  the  south,  where  drying  is  important,  the  borehole  1 
and  ANAC  results  lie  within  the  range  of  the  total  drying  (3) 
and  nondrying  (4)  model  vectors  and  may  constrain  the  model 
to  the  partial  drying  case  which  lies  between  the  two  extremes 
and  is  physically  the  most  realistic.  In  the  east,  however,  the 
two  observation  groups  lie  at  extremes  of  the  possible  theoret¬ 
ical  vector  and  do  not  help  constrain  the  model.  In  any  case, 
the  layered  Earth  model  (FGB,  see  section  4)  used  to  compute 
the  tilt  Green  functions  does  not  take  into  account  the  re¬ 
gional  structure  which  is  dominated  by  Logan’s  contact  (sec¬ 
tion  1),  nor  are  corrections  made  for  the  effects  of  local  topog¬ 
raphy  and  geological  structure.  The  O,  observations  are  in 
fairly  good  agreement  both  among  themselves  and  with 
theory. 

Time  Variations  in  the  Tidal  Constituents 

One  aspect  of  this  study  is  to  identify  “true"  variability,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  the  tidal  constituents.  By  “true"  variability  we 
mean  fluctuations  that  require  an  interpretation  in  terms  of 
time  changes  in  the  Earth’s  response  to  the  tidal  forcing  or 
changes  in  the  tidal  forcing  itself.  Our  aim  is  first  to  eliminate 
apparent  variations  which  either  are  artifacts  of  the  analysis 
procedure  or  are  due  to  intermodulation  between  constituents 
not  separable  over  the  analysis  epoch. 

The  results  of  the  time  variant  HYCON  analysis  described 
in  section  3  are  presented  in  the  form  of  polar  diagrams  in 
which  variations  in  admittance  trace  out  a  path,  or  trajectory, 
with  a  surrounding  swath  of  error  estimates,  in  polar  coordi- 
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Fig.  10.  Polar  trajectory  plots  of  the  0,  admittance  For  tilimeters  106  and  107  south  and  east  components  and  tide 
gauges  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  and  Tadoussac,  estimated  from  the  HYCON  sequential  analysis.  The  observed  mean 
admittance  vector  is  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  each  diagram  The  shape  surrounding  the  end  point  of  the  vector 
corresponds  with  the  dashed  curve  surrounding  the  detailed  trajectory  plot  Each  point  on  the  trajectory  is  represented  by 
a  symbol  indicating  the  degree  to  which  that  estimate  is  influenced  by  interpolated  gaps  (see  text).  Solid  circles  indicate  an 
influence  less  than  10%,  open  squares  less  than  20%,  and  open  triangles  greater  than  20%.  Points  associated  with 
triangles  are  least  reliable.  Part  of  the  95%  error  circle  associated  with  each  estimate  is  indicated  by  a  matching  sequence 
number  in  sloping  numerals. 
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nates.  The  (riots  are  shown  in  Figure  10  (O,)  and  Figure  11 
(Af2)  for  tiltmeters  107  (borehole  1)  and  106  (borehole  2)  south 
and  east  components  and  tide  gauges  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive 
and  Tadoussac.  Each  numbered  point  represents  the  admit¬ 
tance  vector  determined  from  that  member  of  the  sequence  of 
overlapping  60-day  subsets  of  the  data.  Ninety-five  percent 
error  circles  have  been  plotted  for  each  point  and  then,  to 
avoid  confusion,  largely  erased,  leaving  only  a  representative 
arc  labeled  by  the  analysis  number.  The  reader  can  recon¬ 
struct  the  complete  plot  from  the  information  shown. 

The  potential  influence  of  interpolated  gaps  on  the  analysis 
results  (see  section  3)  is  indicated  by  identifying  each  plotted 
point  with  a  symbol  according  to  the  level  of  the  effect.  The 
symbols  are  explained  in  the  caption  to  Figure  10.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  admittance  variations  should  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
these  qualitative  confidence  estimates  because  the  effects  of  a 


Fig.  12.  Polar  trajectory  interpretation.  Qualitative  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  admittance  time  variations  shown  in  Figures  10  and 
1 1 .  The  phase  angle  of  the  mean  admittance  vector  is  indicated  by  the 
fine  line  in  each  panel. 


poor  interpolation  model  cannot  be  distinguished  from  an 
admittance  variation.  Less  weight  should  be  given  to  estimates 
from  data  subsets  for  which  the  interpolation  effect  is  greutr 
than  20%  than  those  where  the  corresponding  effect  is  less 
than  10%. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  have  attempted  to  identify  the  most 
likely  paths  of  the  admittance  variations.  The  interpretation  is 
shown  in  Figure  12  which  should  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  Figures  10  and  11.  In  general,  for  all  components  and 
both  constituents,  the  variability  of  the  estimates  is  hardly 
greater  than  the  range  of  the  95%  error  circles,  indicating  that 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  residual 
noise  the  variations  are  barely  significant.  Despite  this,  there 
are  distinct  correlations  between  the  trajectories,  particularly 
for  the  redundant  borehole  measurements  made  in  the  same 
azimuth.  Looking  at  O,  first  in  Figures  10  and  12a,  we  see 
that  while  the  trajectories  are  quite  complex,  they  behave  in 
much  the  same  way  in  both  tilt  azimuths  and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tide  gauges.  The  tilt  variations  are  characterized  by 
predominantly  phase  oscillations  during  the  first  and  last  4 
months  of  the  data  set  (the  winter  months),  and  these  are 
associated  with  the  largest  error  circles.  The  middle  (summer) 
estimates,  which  include  analyses  14  to  22,  represent  a  period 
of  slowly  increasing  amplitude  and  reduced  residual  error.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  we  discuss  admittance  variations  in 
terms  of  the  physical  concepts  of  amplitude  and  phase,  it  is 
more  correct  to  compare  variations  in  terms  of  the  in-phase 
and  quadrature  components  of  the  admittance.  This  can  be 
important  if  the  compared  vectors  are  not  aligned.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  O,  east  and  Tadoussac  are  nearly  in  quadrature,  so  that 
amplitude  changes  in  the  tide  gauge  are  correlated  with  phase 
changes  :n  the  tilt. 

For  the  M2  estimates  shown  in  Figures  11  and  12 b  the 
resemblence  between  the  two  east  components  is  remarkable 
and  is  firmly  based  on  the  “under  10%"  interpolation  effect 
data.  Even  the  early  data  (analyses  I  to  5),  where  106  suffers 
from  large  interpolation  errors,  correlate  closely  in  their  be¬ 
havior.  The  strong  trend  from  analyses  6  to  15  occurs  during 
the  spring  and  comprises  a  combined  amplitude  decrease  of 
about  5%  and  phase  lag  increase  to  3  .  From  mid-June  to 
mid- August  (analyses  15  to  20),  only  the  amplitude  changes, 
increasing  by  3.5%  in  106  and  4.5%  in  107.  This  is  followed 
by  a  period  of  greater  stability  in  analyses  21  to  25,  which  are 
well  determined,  and  in  26  to  29,  which  are  less  well  deter¬ 
mined  in  tiltmeter  106. 

In  the  south  direction,  the  resemblence  between  the  two  M , 
trajectories  is  less  impressive.  However,  an  early,  predomi¬ 
nantly  phase,  trend  (analyses  1  to  5)  and  its  well-determined 
reversal  during  the  spring  (6  to  15).  show  the  same  level  of 
variation  as  in  the  east  direction.  The  fluctuations  after  this 
time  are  relatively  small  and  are  not  well  correlated  between 
the  instruments  Certainly,  the  period  covered  by  analyses  21 
to  29  is  one  of  greater  stability  for  both  components,  and  it  is 
probable  that  statistical  uncertainties  in  the  analysis  results 
obscure  any  correlation  between  trajectory  paths. 

Unlike  the  diurnal  case,  there  is  not  an  obvious  correlation 
between  the  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  and  Tadoussac  tide  gauge 
admittance  variations.  This  is  also  true  for  the  comparison 
between  the  tilt  and  the  tide  gauges.  However,  the  differences, 
both  among  the  gauges  and  the  tilt,  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
phase  variations.  Figure  13  is  a  plot  of  the  Af2  amplitudes  as  a 
function  of  time  for  each  of  the  components  (see  figure  caption 
for  details).  Clearly,  all  the  series  are  strongly  correlated,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  apparent  approximately  6-month  cycle  that 
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Fig.  13.  Plots  versus  time  of  the  M2  amplitude  for  tiltmeters  106 
and  107  south  and  east  components  and  tide  gauges  St.  Joseph  de  la 
Rive  and  Tadoussac,  estimated  from  the  HYCON  sequential  analysis. 
The  solid  curves  join  points  representing  the  amplitudes,  while  the 
dotted  curves  inidcate  the  95%  error  envelopes.  The  points  are  posi¬ 
tioned  in  time  in  the  middle  of  each  analysis  epoch.  Symbols  at  the 
top  of  the  diagram  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  esti¬ 
mates  are  influenced  by  interpolated  gaps,  following  the  scheme  out¬ 
lined  in  Figure  10.  The  correlation  coefficient  r  between  the  amplitude 
at  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  and  each  of  the  other  series  is  also  shown. 


dominates  the  amplitude  signal.  Thus,  as  in  the  diurnal  case, 
there  is  strong  evidence  for  a  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  tilt  and  marine  tide  variations. 

While  these  interpretations  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitive, 
they  represent  in  our  estimation  the  most  obvious  trends  in 
the  time-varying  admittances.  It  is  important  to  note  that  by 
comparison  with  the  confidence  estimates,  only  the  maximum 
excursions  are  even  marginally  significant  at  the  95%  level 
and  that  with  only  one  instrument  we  would  have  difficulty  in 
producing  convincing  arguments  for  variability.  The  close  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  two  instruments  suggests  that  our  error 
estimates,  based  on  noise  estimates  over  a  whole  frequency 
band,  are  overly  pessimistic.  The  importance  of  observations 
from  two  or  more  instruments  is  again  confirmed. 


High- Resolution  Fourier  Analysis  of  the  Residuals 

It  is  clear  that  the  interaction  between  the  Hanning  window 
and  gaps  in  the  data  is  not  responsible  for  the  main  features  of 
the  time  varying  admittances.  The  main  concern  now  is  the 
effect  of  any  systematic  modulation  from  constituents,  within 
0.39  nHz  (tidal  analysis  bandwidth)  around  the  major  constit¬ 
uents,  that  were  ignored  or  poorly  modeled  in  the  harmonic 
analysis. 

The  diurnal  and  semidiurnal  portions  of  the  high-resolution 
Fourier  spectrum  of  the  residuals  (section  3)  for  both  compo¬ 
nents  of  tiltmeters  106  and  107  are  plotted  in  Figures  14  and 
t5  with  a  linear  amplitude  scale.  The  “background”  noise  in 
the  diurnal  band  for  all  four  components  is  essentially  flat 
with  an  approximate  level  of  1  nrad.  In  the  semidiurnal  band, 
however,  the  residual  noise  rises,  for  each  component,  from  a 
backround  of  0.3  nrad  to  a  broad  peak  spanning  the  interval 
21-23  /iHz  with  a  particular  concentration  of  energy,  in  the 
south  components,  around  2 N2.  This  broad  feature  resembles 
the  “cusp”  commonly  observed  in  marine  tides  [Afunk  et  ai, 
1965]  and  tilt  and  strain  observations  affected  by  marine  tidal 
loading  (for  example,  Peters  [1978]  and  Beavan  and  Goulty 
[1977]).  It  is  attributed  [Munk  et  at.,  1965]  to  nonlinear  inter¬ 
actions  between  the  strong  tidal  constituents  and  the  low- 
frequency  continuum  and  shallow  water  nonlinear  interac¬ 
tions  among  the  tidal  constituents  themselves.  The  cusp  rises 
to  a  level  around  0.75  nrad  in  the  east  and  I  nrad  in  the  south 
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Fig.  14.  Diurnal  band  high-resolution  Fourier  amplitude  residual 
spectra  of  the  106  and  107  south  and  east  components,  based  on  the 
mean  tidal  admittance  determined  from  the  HYCON  sequential 
analysis.  Spectral  estimates  are  plotted  at  intervals  of  30  nHz.  ap¬ 
proximately  half  the  resolution  bandwidth  of  58.5  nHz,  in  order  to 
provide  a  visually  clearer  representation  of  closely  spaced  constit¬ 
uents.  The  location  of  the  principal  constituents  in  the  band  are  indi¬ 
cated. 
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Fig.  15.  Semidiurnal  band  high-resolution  Fourier  amplitude  re¬ 
sidual  spectra  of  the  106  and  107  south  and  east  components.  Details 
as  described  in  Figure  14. 


and  is  consistent  with  the  M2  constituent  rms  errors  derived 
from  the  sequential  harmonic  analyses.  At  this  point  we  see 
the  justification  for  choosing  a  subset  of  the  original  SOS  astro¬ 
nomical  constituents  for  the  HYCON  analysis.  We  chose  a 
cutoff  for  the  body  tide  amplitude  of  0.1  nrad  (leaving  73 
constituents  in  the  analysis),  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  neglected 
constituents  appear  to  be  significant  in  the  residual  spectrum. 
These  constituents  are  sufficiently  below  the  observed  back¬ 
ground  noise  to  make  interconstituent  modulation  insignifi¬ 
cant,  even  for  a  signal  augmented  by  marine  loading.  The 
effect  of  the  general  background  noise  level  has  already  been 
included  in  the  error  analysis  for  the  2-monthly  data  sets. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  semidiurnal  spectrum  (Figure  15) 
shows  holes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  tidal  lines  which  result 
from  the  least  squares  removal  of  energy  at  those  frequencies. 
Rising  significantly  above  the  background  in  all  four  compo¬ 
nents  but  most  pronounced  in  106  is  a  pair  of  peaks  located  at 
a  distance  of  one  resolution  bandwidth  either  side  of  M2.  This 
is  the  spectral  representation  of  the  observed,  “around  6- 
month”  cycle  identified  in  the  ,Vf2  amplitude  variations  and 
may  be  a  manifestation  of  the  nonlinear  interactions  MKS2 
and  MSK2,  also  observed  by  Baker  and  Alcock,  [1983]  in 
their  study  of  tilt  and  tide  gauge  admittance  variations. 

The  prominent  peak  in  the  south  direction  (near  21.5  mHz) 
coincides  with  the  2 N2  and  n2  constituents  which  are  included 
in  the  linear  harmonic  analysis.  Godin  [1973],  in  his  analysis 
of  marine  tides  at  Quebec,  has,  however,  identified  n2  as  a 
double  constituent,  sharing  its  frequency  with  the  nonlinear 
interaction  2 M2  —  S2.  He  has  also  detected  the  nonlinear  con¬ 
stituent  Oj  between  2 N2  and  p2.  A  similar  effect  may  occur  in 
the  loading  near  the  Charlevoix  site.  If  this  is  so,  the  nonlinear 


part  will  remain  because  the  2 N  2  group  cannot  be  realistically 
modeled  with  a  constant  admittance. 

6.  Discussion 

Spatial  coherency  of  tilt  observations  is  essential  if  they  are 
to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  regional  crustal  properties  and 
processes.  The  general  lack  of  spatial  coherency  among 
measurements  within  a  region  (or  even  beside  one  another)  is 
related  to  the  ubiquitous  presence  of  meteorological  noise  and 
the  departure  on  all  length  scales  of  the  crust  from  lateral 
homogeneity.  The  advent  of  borehole  and  long-baseline 
measurements  has  increased  the  potential  for  achieving  in¬ 
terpretable  results.  However,  most  of  the  traditional  objectives 
of  earth  tide  research  such  as  refining  global  Love  numbers, 
discriminating  between  crustal  models,  and  solving  the  inverse 
marine  loading  problem,  require,  as  Baker  [1978]  points  out, 
regionally  representative  tidal  response  estimates  accurate  to 
better  than  2-5%.  It  is  considered  unlikely  that  locally  gener¬ 
ated  tilt  perturbations  and  associated  moael  corrections  will, 
in  general,  be  reduced  to  those  levels.  Our  experience  at 
Charlevoix  provides  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  borehole  installations  were  designed  with  a  view  to 
minimizing  the  sensitivity  of  the  measurements  to  local  strain- 
tilt  coupling  effects.  Yet  the  mean  M2  tidal  amplitudes  differ 
by  20%  between  boreholes  1  and  2,  separated  by  only  80  m, 
with  no  observable  discontinuity  present  in  the  terrain.  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  a  subsurface  discontinuity  in  the  vicinity  of 
boreholes  1  and  2  is  provided  by  the  observation  of  a  90  shift 
in  the  electric  field  polarization  angle  (determined  from  mag- 
netotelluric  measurements)  in  this  part  of  the  Charlevoix  site 
(R.  Kurtz,  personal  communication.  1983).  Effects  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  are  rare  but  disturbing  and  serve  to  emphasize  the 
difficulties  associated  with  determining  absolute  response  esti¬ 
mates  with  confidence 

In  studies  of  time  variations  in  the  tidal  admittance  we  are 
no  longer  shackled  to  the  need  for  a  structurally  interpretable 
measurement.  There  remains,  however,  the  need  for  spatial 
coherency  of  the  relative  changes  in  admittance  over  length 
scales  smaller  than  the  prospective  active  area.  It  is  therefore 
essential,  as  in  all  regional  studies  using  point  observation, 
that  redundant  measurements  be  made.  We  have  observed 
remarkable  agreement  between  the  time-varying  admittances 
determined  in  two  boreholes,  lending  credence  to  a  regional 
interpretation.  Nevertheless,  the  study  of  relative  changes  in 
the  tidal  parameters  introduces  a  new  set  of  interpretation 
problems  and  ambiguities. 

There  are  few  acknowledgements  in  published  studies  of 
time-varying  tidal  admittance  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in 
fitting  a  stationary,  deterministic  regression  model  to  a  finite 
length,  gappy  representation  of  a  nonstationary,  partly  deter¬ 
ministic  collection  of  processes.  Schuller  [1977]  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  this  problem,  al¬ 
lowing  for  a  “piecewise  stationary"  model  and  using  the  Han¬ 
ning  data  window  to  avoid  modulation  due  to  spectral  leak¬ 
age.  Complications  arising  from  the  interaction  of  interpolated 
gaps  with  the  data  window  have  been  addressed  in  the  present 
study  as  well  as  the  importance  of  verifying  the  absence  of 
intermodulation  through  detailed  examination  of  the  mean 
admittance  residual  spectrum. 

It  is  clear  that  the  tilt  admittance  variations  observed  at 
Charlevoix  are  largely  due  to  changes  in  the  marine  loading 
input.  In  the  diurnal  band  the  integrated  loading  effect  vari¬ 
ations  (as  manifest  in  the  tilt)  correlate  strongly  with  the  tide 
gauge  admittance  variations,  which  suggests  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  with  large-scale  dynamical  effects  in  the  estuary. 
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In  the  semidiurnal  band  the  relationship  between  the  tilt  and 
marine  tide  is  more  complex.  The  total  lack  of  correlation 
between  the  phase  variations  of  the  two  tide  gauges  suggests 
the  influence  of  local,  or  site  specific,  effects  superimposed  on 
larger-scale  processes  dominating  the  amplitude  response.  One 
explanation  may  be  the  influence  of  timing  errors  in  the 
marine  data  (which  are  known  to  be  large  at  times)  which 
affect  the  phase  more  than  the  amplitude.  Baker  and  Alcock 
[1983]  observed  coherent  seasonal  variations  in  the  M2  am¬ 
plitude  from  tide  gauges  around  the  British  Isles  which  corre¬ 
lated  with  near-coastal  tilt  measurements.  However,  they  too 
failed  to  observe  systematic  phase  variability  for  this  constit¬ 
uent  (T.  Baker,  personal  communication,  1984).  Although  we 
have  established  qualitatively  a  strong  relationship  between 
the  tilt  and  tide  gauge  admittance  variations,  we  cannot  easily 
correct  for  the  effects  of  the  nonstationary  loading  input.  First, 
gaps  in  the  data  lead  to  a  distorted  admittance  function  which 
furnishes  a  poorly  determined  regression  equation  between  tilt 
and  tide  gauge.  Second,  in  the  case  of  the  M  2  constituent, 
since  a  single  tide  gauge  does  not  describe  the  loading  tilt,  a 
more  refined  model  of  the  time-varying  load  is  required  before 
“true’’  crustal  variations  can  be  isolated.  When  these  problems 
are  overcome  (or  when  we  move  to  a  midcontinental  seismic 
region)  we  will  be  better  able  to  establish  a  tectonic  admit¬ 
tance  baseline  from  which  to  detect  crustal  anomalies. 

The  prominent  features  in  the  borehole  secular  tilt  correlate 
with  the  transient  and  seasonal  behavior  of  the  water  table. 
Although  the  tilt  series  are  not  long  enough  to  indicate  es¬ 
tablished  long-term  trends,  we  can  estimate  the  lower  limit  of 
the  detectability  of  regional  signals  from  the  difference  in  the 
long-term  drift  rates  between  the  redundant  106  and  107 
measurements.  A  crude  estimate,  based  on  the  5  months  of 
data  following  the  reinstallation  in  July  1982  of  tiltmeter  106, 
is  2  jirad/yr  in  the  south  direction  and  0.4  /jrad/yr  in  the  east. 
By  comparison,  Buchbinder  el  al.  [1983]  conclude  that  after 
the  reduction  of  groundwater  effects  in  the  40-m  baseline  lev¬ 
eling  array  at  the  Charlevoix  site,  the  uncertainty  with  which 
tectonic  tilts  could  be  detected  falls  within  a  range  of  4-6  nrad. 
In  terms  of  drift  rate  their  data  suggest  that  a  persistent  trend 
over  a  year  or  more  of  4  firzA/yr  would  be  detectable.  This  is 
considerably  worse  than  the  borehole  results  and  arises  from 
the  dominance  of  groundwater  (and  probably  thermal)  effects 
which  are  at  least  S  times  larger  than  in  the  boreholes.  At 
Pifion  Flat,  Wyatt  et  al.  [1982]  measured  a  long-term  drift 
rate  of  0.7  prad/yr  using  the  surface  535-m-baseline  fluid  tilt- 
meter,  the  same  order  as  the  difference  tilt  between  the  bore¬ 
holes.  These  results  suggest  that  the  baseline  of  a  surface  tilt- 
meter  needs  to  be  an  order  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 
borehole  depth  to  achieve  comparable  performance. 

7.  Conclusions 

An  array  of  three  borehole  tiltmeters  has  been  established  at 
Charlevoix  Observatory,  Quebec,  to  study  the  tidal  and  secu¬ 
lar  response  of  the  crust  within  the  Charlevoix  seismic  zone. 
Differences  in  the  M2  tidal  results  as  larger  as  20%  in  ampli¬ 
tude  and  5 '  in  phase  were  found  between  two  boreholes  80  m 
apart.  The  observations  in  the  east  direction,  in  particular, 
disagreed  with  the  theoretical  JVf  2  amplitudes  and  phases  com¬ 
puted  from  the  tidal  loading  model  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
indicating  that  local  geological  strain-tilt  coupling  effects,  in 
addition  to  regional  departures  in  crustal  structure  from  a 
plane-layered  model,  which  were  ignored  in  the  modeling,  are 
to  some  extent  distorting  the  response.  The  0 ,  mean  admit¬ 
tances  were  consistent  among  the  different  observations  and  in 
reasonable  agreement  with  theory. 


Time  variations  in  the  tidal  admittance  were  observed  for 
the  major  diurnal  (0,)  and  semidiurnal  (M2)  constituents.  Al¬ 
though  the  variations  were  not  in  general  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  95%  level  (based  on  the  least  squares  residual 
variance),  they  were  remarkably  consistent  between  the  two 
boreholes,  indicating  that  errors  based  on  the  residual  vari-  | 

ance  tend  to  overestimate  the  uncertainty  of  the  admittance 
determination.  Fluctuations  in  the  loading  tide  input  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  observed  behavior.  However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  physical  significance  of  the  vari¬ 
ations  would  have  remained  undetected  if  there  had  been 
measurements  only  from  a  single  borehole.  Once  again  the 
importance  of  redundant  measurements  is  confirmed.  | 

The  borehole  secular  tilt  is  correlated  with  water  table  fluc¬ 
tuations,  the  typical  transfer  coefficient  being  approximately 
0.5  ft  rad/m.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  lower  detectable 
limit  of  long-term  regional  anomalies,  using  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  simultaneous  measurements  from  two  boreholes,  is  0.4 
/irad/yr,  comparable  with  the  lowest  rates  so  far  reported.  j 

Appendix.  Tidal  Analysis  Using  the  HYCON  Method 

Tidal  observations  are  of  the  form 

o(f)  =  x(f)  +  r(r)  (1) 

and  can  be  represented  as  a  superposition  of  N  periodic  com¬ 
ponents.  { 

.V 

o(f)  =  0.5  £  |x><,<*,+*-'  + r(f)  (2) 

»*  -  V 

where  |x„|  is  the  amplitude  of  the  component  with  frequency 
<o,,  <J>  is  its  phase,  and  iff)  is  the  nontidal  residual. 

Following  Yaramanci  [1978a,  b]  we  use  the  Wiener-Hopf  | 

condition  for  optimizing  linear  systems  (in  the  sense  of  mini¬ 
mizing  the  residual  variance)  [Jenkins  and  Watt,  1968]  to 
derive  the  normal  equations  used  in  the  solution  for  the 
system  response  or  admittance.  The  Wiener-Hopf  integral 
equation  is  given  by 

=  J  s(u)<  xJt  -  u)  du  (3)  ^ 

where  r„  is  the  cross  correlation  of  off)  with  x(f),  c„  is  the 
time  lagged  autocorrelation  of  x(f).  and  s(u)  is  the  system  re¬ 
sponse  or  admittance. 

Expanding  (3)  into  the  explicit  form  of  the  cross  correlation 
and  autocorrelation  and  introducing  the  harmonic  repre-  ' 

sentation  of  the  tidal  input  from  (2).  we  have,  after  rearranging 
terms  and  reordering  the  integrals. 

r'm  M  r  f  ^  ~  °'5  i  |xJe'w**-‘ 

»  )  ! 

£  Ix-I**-"' . 'Wf  =0  (4) 

m=-S  ) 

We  recognize  the  integral  over  du  as  the  Fourier  transform 
5(01)  of  Mu).  Taking  the  summation  over  m  outside  the  integral, 
the  summation  will  be  zero  if  each  of  the  m  parts  is  zero. 

Dividing  through  by  the  constant  0.5e''”"'.  we  arrive  at  the  | 

complex  normal  equations. 

lim  ^  [  [" (HM  -  0.5  £  S„|x>,w  *  *■' 

t-t  T  J-r  2  L  »=  -  v 

dt  =  0  m  =  -  N.  —  N  +  1,  ■  •  • .  ,V  (5) 

n 


j  s(u)|.x.|e  "*■“  du  0.5 
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Note  that  (S)  is  a  special  form  of  the  Wiener-Hopf  integral 
equation  (3)  for  periodic  inputs  and  is  not  applicable  to  non¬ 
periodic  components  [Yaramanci,  1978a]. 

The  normal  equations  are  applied  in  their  noncomplex 
form.  Expressing  Sm  in  terms  of  its  real  and  imaginary  parts  a. 
and  bm  respectively,  and  writing  the  cos  and  sin  terms  of  the 
tidal  input  as 

x.‘  -  |xj  cos  (<oj  +  <t>J 

and 


s  is  the  vector  containing  the  2 H  unknown  real  and  imaginary 
parts  of  the  admittance. 

sF  =  a ,  odd  p 

S'  =  b,  even  p 

.  .  ,p  +  1 

i  is  the  integer  part  of  — — 

and  T  denotes  the  transpose  matrix.  The  normal  equation 
system  (8)  can  be  written 


V  -  W  »in  (“V  +  4».) 


w  =  Ns 


(9) 


Yaramanci  [1978a]  derives  the  noncomplex  form  of  the 
normal  equations. 

lim  ^  f  |o(t)x.'  -  X  {a*x.‘xm‘  +  M.‘x.']l  it  -  0 
r-®  *  J-rnl  •--*  ) 


with  the  solution 


where 


m  =  -  N,  -N  + 


(6) 

lim  ^  C  \o{t)xm'  -  X  0«W  +  dt  «  0 

r-«  •  J-r/Jl  ■-'/*  ) 

m  -  -N.  -N  +  1,  •••,  N 

As  explained  in  section  3,  tidal  frequencies  that  cannot  be 
resolved  in  the  data  interval  are  grouped  together  in  HYCON 
and  forced  to  have  the  same  admittance.  To  form  the  normal 
equations  as  they  are  used  in  HYCON,  we  rewrite  (6)  for  finite 
and  digitized  data  and  to  include  the  grouping  of  the  fre- 


and 


8  =  N'  'w 


w  *  Ato 


N  -  AtA 


(10) 


As  noted  earlier,  the  normal  equations  are  a  special  case  of 
the  Wiener-Hopf  integral  equation  and  are  applicable  to  the 
idealized  situation  in  which  the  observations  contain  only  the 
periodic  components  specified  in  the  input  plus  white  noise.  In 
reality,  the  observed  tidal  signal  contains  periodic  and  aperi¬ 
odic  components  which  are  not  modeled  within  this  scheme. 
These  unmodeled  components  are  treated  by  Schuller  [1977] 
as  a  perturbation  z(0  on  the  tidal  part  of  the  signal.  We  add  to 
r(t)  in  (1),  which  is  assumed  to  be  normal  and  white,  the  per- 


quencies. 

Gk 

X  o(MXV 

r--«  1-1 

H  -  1  U 

re,  g. 

turbation  r(t)  containing  unmodeled  deterministic 
nents.  Thus 

compo- 

-II 

f-  -*  1-1 

Gi 

°l  I  Xl/  I  *nr 

L  j- i  i-i 

a{t)  -  x(i)  +  z(t)  +  riO 

and  introducing  this  into  (8),  we  have 

(11) 

+ 

J-1 

VI  ■ V  I  *  -  1.  2,  • 

•H  AT(o  +  z)  -  AtA(s  +  As) 

(7)  or  from  (9) 

(12) 

*-l  Gu 

H- 1  N 

[  G,  G. 

w  +  Aw  «  N(s  +  At) 

(13) 

I  o(rr)  XV 

-El 

ai  I  xi/ 1 V 

8  A  A  T 

r*-K  1*1 

r*  -*  1*1 

Gt 

_  ;- 1  1-1 

G.  1 

where  Aw  =  A  z. 

Thus 

+  b,  I  x,/  X  V  k  =  1,  2, 

j-i  i-i  J 

"tW  As-N~'Aw 

(14) 

where  the  digitized  time  base  tr  is  given  by  t,  =  rAt,  At  =  1 
hour,  H  is  the  number  of  groups,  and  G,  is  the  number  of 
frequencies  in  the  ith  group. 

In  matrix  form,  (7)  may  be  written  [Yaramanci,  1978 a; 
Schuller,  1977] 

At©  =  AtAs  (8) 

where  A  is  the  matrix  of  2 R  rows  and  2 H  columns  whose 
elements  are 

A„=  X  V  odd  p 


is  the  perturbation  on  the  true  solution  s.  The  elements  of  Aw 
are  of  the  form 


*  - 1  Gi 


Aw„c  =  X 

X  V*(*r) 

k  =  1,  2.  • 

■ ,  ff 

r-  -  * 

1*1 

K  -  1 

Gt 

Aw,/  —  X 

X  v*(o 

11 

■ ,  H 

Gk 

-  X  eve"  P 

I*  I 


(15) 


As  pointed  out  by  Schuller  [1977],  the  influence  of  z(r)  on  Aw 
is  difficult  to  predict  in  the  time  domain.  We  can  transform 
(13)  into  the  frequency  domain  using  the  convolution  theorem 
[Bath,  1974]  and  examine  the  influence  of  the  perturbation 
components  on  the  tides.  In  this  case  we  have  to  take  account 
of  the  finite  data  length.  Thus 


k  is  the  integer  part  of 


P  +  1 


o  is  the  vector  containing  2 R  digitized  values  of  the  signal  o(r), 


Aw,/  =  X  X  V*(*. r)  d(tr)  k  -  1,2,  ,  H 

r  *  -  oo  1*1 

Aw,,'-  X  XV*(0<#0  k-1, 2,  ,H 

r  *  -  at  1*1 


(16) 
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where  . 

i(ff)=  I  —R  SI,SJi-l 

d(tr)  =  0  otherwise 

The  Fourier  transform  of  (16)  is  given  by  [ Schuller ,  1977] 

Awu‘  =  c  £  Xu‘  f"  Z(-X)D(X  -  (okl)  dX 

~  Ci  J  —  to, 

k  =  l,  2,-  ,H 
(17) 

A wu’  =  c  t  Xu‘  \  Z(-X)D{X  -  o>kl)  dX 

I*  ~Gt  J-o», 

fc  =  1,2,  ,H 

where  X,  Z,  and  D  are  the  Fourier  transforms  of  x,  y,  and  d, 
respectively,  to„  is  the  Nyquist  frequency  of  the  band-limited 
Fourier  transform,  and  c  is  a  constant. 

It  is  clear  from  (17)  that  the  influence  of  z(0  on  Aw  and 
hence  As,  the  perturbation  on  the  solution,  is  governed  by  the 
properties  of  the  window  function  d(f,)  acting  as  a  weighting 
function  in  the  frequency  domain.  The  essence  of  the  HYCON 
method  is  therefore 

1.  the  use  of  the  Hanning  window  to  reduce  to  an  accept¬ 
able  level  (2.3%  maximum)  side-lobe  leakage  of  energy  into 
the  tidal  constituents  from  unmodeled  components  outside  the 
window  bandwidth,  and 

2.  the  sequential  analysis  of  overlapping  data  subsets  suf¬ 
ficiently  sampled  to  detect,  without  aliasing,  interacting  com¬ 
ponents  within  the  window  bandwidth.  The  resulting  time- 
varying  admittance  function  will  contain  information  on  un¬ 
modeled  periodic  and  nonperiodic  signal  components  due 
either  to  their  presence  in  the  input  or  resulting  from  non- 
stationarity  in  the  system  response. 
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Tillmeter  data  from  an  array  of  three  boreholes  at  the  Charlevoix  observatory  in  the  Charlevoix  seismic  region  of 
Quebec  have  been  analysed  for  evidence  of  tectonically  related  signals.  The  secular  tilt  is  dominated  by  water  table 
induced  effects  which  can  be  substantially  removed  by  linear  regression  of  the  water  level  on  the  till.  Short-term  (days 
to  months)  anomalies  are  shown  to  be  detectable  at  the  0.3  prad  to  1  (trad  level  depending  on  the  depth  of  the 
measurement.  Long-term  changes  in  the  linear  drift  as  small  as  0.1  firad/yr  would  be  detectable  in  all  of  the  boreholes. 

Large  spatial  anomalies  in  the  mean  tidal  admittance  among  boreholes  preclude  its  use  in  refining  either  models  of 
the  regional  crustal  structure  or  the  adjacent  marine  tide  distribution.  Strongly  coherent  time  variations  in  the  tidal 
admittance  among  the  observations  of  all  the  major  tidal  constituents  are  shown  to  be  generated  by  corresponding 
variations  in  marine  tidal  loading  in  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary.  Diurnal  band  variations  are  closely  correlated  with  the 
tide  gauge  data.  The  semi-diurnal  constituents  show  a  weaker  correlation  because  of  the  complex  spatial  pattern  within 
the  estuary  of  time  variations  in  this  band.  Inspection  of  the  residual  admittance  vanations  for  the  M2  and  O, 
constituents  demonstrates  that  the  thresholds  for  detecting  tectonic  tidal  tilt  anomalies  are  ±2%  and  ±5-8%, 
respectively. 

The  level  of  earthquake  activity  in  the  Charlevoix  seismic  zone  throughout  the  period  of  the  borehole  liltmeter 
experiment  was  sufficiently  low  that  no  significant  tilt  anomalies  were  expected  or  were  undeniably  detected. 


1.  Introduction 

Tiltmeters,  which  can  detect  tilts  as  small  as  1 
nrad,  have  the  potential  to  measure  tilts  induced 
by  changes  in  stress  and  properties  of  the  Earth’s 
crust  that  are  precursory  to  earthquakes.  Current 
research  is  concerned  with  reducing  noise  levels 
and  with  detecting  small  signals  in  noisy  data 
through  redundant  measurements  in  the  belief  that 
tectonic  signals  are  more  coherent  than  the  noise. 

The  limited  number  of  reliable  tilt  experiments 
designed  to  detect  tectonically  related  tilts  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  types:  long  baseline  hori¬ 
zontal  installations  ( >  250  m);  and,  deep  borehole 
studies  ( >  20  m).  The  advantage  of  these  measure¬ 
ment  techniques  is  that  they  attenuate  near-surface 
meteorologically  induced  tilts  by  distance  integra¬ 
tion  or  by  depth  isolation.  Recent  comparative 
studies  (1-3]  permit  an  evaluation  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  and  provide  a  threshold  on  the  detectabil- 
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ity  of  regional  anomalies  from  a  comparison  of 
redundant  observations.  This  threshold  is  essential 
to  the  unambiguous  detection  of  anomalous  tilts. 

The  principal  source  of  the  remaining  noise  in 
high-quality  tilt  records  is  apparently  caused  by 
groundwater  effects  [3,4].  A  number  of  different 
mechanisms,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  local 
rocks,  have  been  proposed  to  explain  water  level 
related  tilts.  Experience  using  borehole  instru¬ 
ments  in  fractured  hard  rock  at  different  sites  has 
suggested  a  common  mechanism,  namely  the 
opening  and  closing  of  fractures  in  response  to 
either  differential  or  hydrostatic  pressure  varia¬ 
tions  [5.6j.  Installations  in  incompetent  rock  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  gradi¬ 
ent  of  the  water  table  [7], 

Tidal  tilt  anomalies  prior  to  earthquakes  have 
been  reported  a  number  of  times  (see  for  example 
[8-10]).  None  of  these  reports  has  been  convinc¬ 
ing  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  data,  ques¬ 
tionable  analysis,  and  the  lack  of  a  detection 
threshold.  Theoretical  studies  [11-13]  predict  sig¬ 
nificant  tidal  tilt  anomalies  if  there  are  precursory 
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Fig.  1.  Map  of  the  Charlevoix  region. 


constitutive  property  changes  in  the  rockmass  sur¬ 
rounding  earthquake  source  regions.  A  simple  ex¬ 
ample  in  which  a  15%  reduction  in  seismic  P-wave 
velocity  is  interpreted  as  a  change  in  elastic  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  crustal  inclusion,  results  in  a  simulta¬ 
neous  30-40%  change  in  the  tidal  amplitude  [11]. 

This  study  extends  our  analysis  of  the  time 
variation  of  the  tidal  admittance  of  data  from  the 
three  Charlevoix  borehole  tiltmeters  [3]  to  include: 
four  years  of  data  from  two  tiltmeters;  two  years 
data  from  a  third,  deeper  installation,  and;  the 
variability  of  the  marine  tide  constituents  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  estuary  tide  gauge  data.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  variations  is  essential  to  determine 
whether  marine  tidal  loading  is  the  cause  of  the 
undeniable  changes  in  the  tilt  admittance. 

Corrections  are  applied  to  the  secular  tilt  for 
groundwater  effects  and  to  the  observed  tidal  ad¬ 
mittance  for  variations  in  the  marine  loading  in¬ 
put.  The  residuals,  which  comprise  the  un¬ 
explained  part  of  the  observations  and  set  a 
threshold  for  the  detection  of  tectonic  anomalies, 
are  compared  with  occurrence  times  of  earth¬ 
quakes  from  the  Charlevoix  seismic  zone  (Fig.  1). 

2.  The  experiment  and  data  analysis 

The  Charlevoix  borehole  tiltmeter  array  [3,14] 
comprises  three  boreholes  that  form  a  triangle  of 
approximately  80  m  side.  Holes  1  and  2  were 
drilled  in  October  1979  to  a  depth  of  47  m  and 


were  instrumented  for  the  interval  November  1981 
to  March  1986.  The  third  hole,  completed  in  July 
1982,  was  instrumented  continuously  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1983  until  the  completion  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  March  1986.  Hole  3  is  110  m  deep  and 
was  added  to  the  array  to  study  the  attenuation  of 
environmental  noise  with  depth. 

The  tiltmeters  are  Bodenseewerk  GbplO 
(formerly  Askania)  biaxial  borehole  instruments 
[3,15]  which  use  proportional  feedback  capacitive 
sensors  and  in  situ  calibration.  Data  were  re¬ 
corded  on  analogue  strip  chart  recorders,  digitized 
and  calibrated  as  described  in  [3]. 

The  data  sets  analysed  in  this  study  (Table  1) 
include  two  sets  of  tide  gauge  data.  Sea  level 
observations  recorded  during  the  period 
1981-1985  at  the  nearby  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  and 
Tadoussac  stations  were  analysed  in  parallel  with 
the  tilt  observations.  A  second  sea  level  data  set, 
from  tide  gauges  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  estuary,  and  recorded  during 
1972-1974,  was  analysed  with  the  aim  of  gaining 
insight  into  the  time  variant  behaviour  of  the  tidal 
loading.  The  HYCON  program  [16]  was  used  for 
the  time  variant  analyses  [3].  The  data  were  di¬ 
vided  into  overlapping  60  day  subsets  with  start¬ 
ing  offsets  of  10  days.  Output  from  the  analysis  of 
the  subsets  is  a  sequence  of  amplitude  and  phase 
estimates  for  each  tidal  harmonic.  The  time  se¬ 
quence  of  results  for  each  data  set  from  a  time 
varying  admittance  function. 

TABLE l 

Data  used  in  this  study 

m 

Borehole  1 
Borehole  2 
Borehole  3 

Tide  gauges 

St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  26  Nov  1981-31  Dec  1984  b 

Tadoussac  24  Jan  1982-31  Dec  1985 

St.  Anne  des  Monts  I  18  Aug  1972-31  Mar  1974  b 

Baie  Comeau  2 

Pointe  au  Pire  3 

Rjviire  du  Loup  4 

Tadoussac  5>  18  Aug  1972-18  Jul  1974  b 

St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  6 
St.  Jean-Port-Joli  7 

St.  Francois  8, 

*  Tiltmeter;  b  data  interval. 


Gbp  107  •  26  Nov  1981-31  Mar  1986  b 
Gbp  106  26  Nov  1981-31  Mar  1986 

Gbp  105  25  Sep  1983-31  Mar  1986 
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3.  Secular  till 

The  long-term  tilt  measured  from  each  of  the 
boreholes  correlates  strongly  with  water  table 
fluctuations  (Fig.  2).  The  water  level  fluctuations 
are  characterized  by  strong  transients  near  the 
beginning  of  May  of  each  year,  which  reflect  the 
recharge  of  the  aquifer  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
thaw.  A  second,  smaller  annual  event  occurs  near 
the  end  of  the  year  in  response  to  rainfall.  The 
remainder  of  the  water  level  variation  appears  to 
be  dominated  by  a  slow,  exponential  recovery 
from  these  transient  events. 

Linear  regression  of  the  water  level  on  the  tilt 
accounts  for  approximately  85%  of  the  variance, 
excluding  the  linear  trend,  in  most  of  the  series. 
That  the  residual  tilt  signal  is  concentrated  at  the 
steep,  leading  edge  of  the  water  level  transients 
(Fig.  2)  suggests  that  a  rate-dependent  term  could 
be  added  to  the  model.  The  large  residual  tilts  that 
occur  near  the  gaps  in  the  water  level  record 
(dotted  lines,  Fig.  2)  are  a  consequence  of  the 
interpolation  and  should  be  disregarded.  Table  2 
lists  the  regression  coefficients  relating  tilt  to  water 
level,  the  linear  drift  of  each  of  the  series  and, 
where  available,  data  from  comparable  experi¬ 
ments. 

The  directions  of  maximum  water  level  related 


Observed 


Fig.  2.  Plot  of  the  observed  long-term  tilt  from  the  three 
boreholes  (middle)  compared  with  water  well  level  data  (top), 
and  the  residual  tilt  after  regression  of  the  well  level  on  the  tilt 
(lower).  Lower  left  shows  the  linear  drift  rate  of  the  residual 
tilt  in  each  of  (he  boreholes.  The  Charlevoix  earthquakes  listed 
in  Appendix  3  are  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram. 


tilt  for  all  these  boreholes  are  in  the  same  quadrant: 
borehole  1  near  azimuth  150°,  borehole  2  near 
110°  and  borehole  3  near  200°,  where  the  azimuth 
is  measured  clockwise  from  north  through  east 
direction.  The  regression  coefficients  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  directions  are  0.30,  0.54  and  0.09  jirad/m, 
respectively.  The  hydrology  at  the  Charlevoix  site 
is  dominated  by  fracture  permeability  and  the 
range  of  the  water  table  variations  is  very  large 
(see  Fig.  2,  WELL).  Despite  this  large  variation, 
the  water  table  effect  on  tilt  is  small  and  ap¬ 
parently  decreases  with  depth.  Edge  et  al.  (2J  and 
Herbst  [5]  describe  similar  measurements  made 
respectively  in  slate  in  Cumbria,  England  and 
fractured  greywacke  in  Clausthal,  West  Germany. 
In  both  of  these  cases  strong  short-term  transients, 
attributed  to  direct  rainfall  effects,  complicated 
the  response.  It  therefore  appears  that  increasing 
depth  of  burial  may  reduce  the  water  level  related 
tilt  component,  though  not  in  [2]  (R.  Edge,  per¬ 
sonal  communication).  Our  results  support  the 
need  for  maximising  the  depth  of  installation  to 
enhance  the  regional  tilt  signal  to  noise  ratio  and 
simplify  the  response  to  water  level  related  tilt. 

With  a  single  set  of  observations  long-term 
regional  tilts  are  inseparable  from  locally  gener¬ 
ated  tilts  and  instrumental  effects.  Only  by  mak¬ 
ing  redundant  measurements  in  different  bore¬ 
holes  can  a  basis  for  detecting  regional  signals  be 
established.  The  Charlevoix  tiltmeter  data  from 
each  of  the  component  axes  were  analysed  sep¬ 
arately  so  that  channel-dependent  instrumental 
effects  may  more  easily  be  identified.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  clear  from  the  difference  in  the  south  com¬ 
ponent  residual  drift  for  holes  1  and  2  (Fig.  2)  that 
local  effects  dominate  in  at  least  one  of  the  bore¬ 
holes  because  the  drift  components  tilt  in  opposite 
directions.  This  result  demonstrates  an  inherent 
disadvantage  of  borehole  tiltmeters  by  comparison 
with  long  baseline  tiltmeters;  any  mechanical  in¬ 
stability  in  the  sensor  or  of  the  instrument/rock 
interface  produces  proportionately  larger  tilts  be¬ 
cause  the  instrument  baseline  is  short.  The  drift 
rate  and  direction  of  data  from  holes  2  and  3  is 
similar,  suggesting  that  the  local  effects  may  be 
confined  to  borehole  1.  In  fact,  the  south  compo¬ 
nent  in  borehole  1  is  the  only  one  of  the  six 
measured  that  is  inconsistent.  Furthermore,  this 
component  is  in  line  with  one  of  the  three  support 
pins  used  to  fix  the  tiltmeter  to  the  borehole  wall 
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TABLE  2 


Characteristics  of  the  secular  tilt 


Borehole 

Component 

Tilt/water  table 

Linear  drift 

Standard  deviation 

correlation  coefficient 

(|i  rad/yr) 

of  residual  tilt 

prad/m) 

(jirad) 

Charlevoix  borehole  tiltmeters 

1 

East 

0.15 

-0.07 

0.21 

2 

East 

0.50 

0.12 

0.35 

3 

X  (120° ) 

0.02 

0.52 

0.28 

1 

South 

0.26 

-0.95 

0.17 

2 

South 

0.20 

0.73 

0.23 

3 

Y  (210°) 

0.09 

0.28 

0.14 

Comparison  measurements 

Long  baseline  tiltmeters 

CAMB* 

0.26 

LDGO  * 

0.49 

USCD  * 

Borehole  tiltmeters 

0.28 

Maynard,  Mass,  U.S.A.,  100  m  deep1’ 

0.1 

Clausthal,  W.  Germany,  15  m  deep c 

1.4 

30 m  deep' 

0.8 

Cumbria,  U  K... 

12  m  deep4 

1 

30  m  deep4 

1 

*  Wyatt  et  al.  (22) 
6  Cabaniss  [23] 

'  Flach  et  al.  [18] 
4  Edge  et  al.  [2]. 


and  is  therefore  particularly  susceptible  to  any 
instability  in  the  contact  between  the  pin  and  the 
tiltmeter  pod.  The  tilt  drift  rates  in  the  east  direc¬ 
tion  are  very  low,  and  are  as  good  as  those  from 
long  baselength  tiltmeters.  Despite  these  results,  it 
is  unlikely  that  continuous  tiltmeter  measurements 
can  be  used  confidently  to  monitor  the  absolute 
regional  long-term  tilt,  although  measurements 
from  more  than  one  instrument  may  indicate  an 
upper  limit  to  long  term  tectonic  deformations. 
However,  coherent  long  term  (years)  changes  in 
the  background  trend  may  be  detectable  at  the  0.1 
jirad/yr  level,  assuming  that  installation  depen¬ 
dent  drifts  are  constant  or  diminishing. 

The  limiting  factor  on  the  detection  of  short-  to 
medium-term  (days  to  months)  regional  tilt  events 
is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  residual  hydrologi¬ 
cal  component  (Table  2).  On  average,  coherent 
anomalies  greater  than  1  jtrad  in  data  from  bore¬ 
holes  1  and  2  and  greater  than  0.3  /trad  in  the 
deep  borehole  data  are  greater  than  the  residual 
groundwater  noise  level  for  these  time  intervals, 
and  may  have  regional  significance. 


The  occurrence  times  of  earthquakes  in  the 
Charlevoix  region  of  magnitude  greater  than  3, 
and  those  within  10  km  of  the  observatory  of 
magnitude  larger  than  2,  are  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  Fig.  2.  Details  are  listed  in  Appendix  3.  The 
December  4, 1982  magnitude  3.9  earthquake  is  the 
only  large  event  which  is  close  to  the  observatory. 
However,  this  earthquake  occurred  before  we  had 
reliable,  continuous  measurements  of  water  level. 
The  relevant  part  of  the  tilt  record  was  compared 
with  manual  measurements  of  water  level  by  Peters 
and  Beaumont  (3),  who  showed  that  the  Novem¬ 
ber  tilt  transient  and  recovery  was  associated  with 
water  level  changes,  typical  for  that  time  of  year. 
The  largest  event  during  the  entire  period  was  the 
magnitude  4.0  January  11,  1986  earthquake  with 
epicenter  23  km  northeast  of  the  observatory. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  a  coherent  change  in  the 
trend  of  the  east  residual  tilt  during  the  middle  of 
1985,  particularly  noticeable  in  borehole  3  X-di- 
rection  (120°  azimuth).  No  relationship  to  the 
January  11  event  is  claimed  because  corrections 
for  water  table  changes  at  the  end  of  1985  are 
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poor  and  we  expect  precursors  to  earthquakes  of 
this  size  to  be  confined  within  a  few  kilometers  of 
the  epicenter  and  to  span  the  order  of  days. 


(a)  Linear  Tides 
Diurnal 


Fig.  3.  Plot  of  the  mean  admittance  vectors  for:  (a)  the 
principal  linear  tides,  and  (b)  the  principal  non-linear  tides. 
Construction  of  the  diagrams  is  indicated  at  the  top  right  of 
Fig.  3a.  The  mean  observed  phase  lag  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  admittance  for  each  constituent  so  that  amplitude 
and  phase  differences  among  the  different  constituents  can  be 
compared  directly.  The  scale  along  the  zero  phase  line  repre¬ 
sents  amplitude  in  nrad.  and  the  vertical  scale  represents  phase 
lag  in  degrees.  The  star  (*)  indicates  the  average  amplitude 
among  the  3  boreholes.  The  solid  symbols  indicate  the  ob¬ 
served  data:  a  square  (■)  for  borehole  1,  a  triangle  (a)  for 
borehole  2  and  a  circle  (•)  for  borehole  3.  95%  confidence 
estimates  in  the  observed  data  are  represented  by  the  box 
surrounding  each  symbol  and  are  based  on  the  temporal  varia¬ 
bility  of  the  admittance.  The  star  represents  the  mean  of  the 
admittance  for  the  three  boreholes,  and  the  open  squares  show 
the  theoretical  tilt  for  O,.  M2,  M4  and  Mt  based  on  tidal 
loading  calculations  from  Peters  and  Beaumont  [3)  and  Peters 
and  Kumpel  [17],  D  indicates  the  calculation  in  which  known 
drying  areas  (see  dotted  areas  in  Fig.  1)  always  remain  dry;  N 
indicates  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  drying. 


4.  Mean  tidal  admittance 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  admittances  for 
constituents  M2  and  O,  measured  in  boreholes  1 
and  2  was  made  in  [3].  We  add  here  the  linear  tide 
constituents  P,S,K,.  N2  and  and  non-linear 
constituents  M4  and  M6.  and  the  new  estimates 
from  borehole  3.  The  analysis  results  (Fig.  3a.  b) 
are  compared  with  theoretical  tilt  calculations  for 
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M2  and  0[  (3]  and  for  M4  and  M6  [17J.  The 
calculations  are  based  on  loading  models  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  estuary.  The  analysis  results  for  M4  and 
M6  are  for  a  longer  period  than  presented  in 
Peters  and  Ktimpel  [17]. 

Although  the  azimuth  of  the  tiltnieter  in  bore¬ 
hole  3  could  not  be  measured  directly,  comparison 
of  the  borehole  3  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  ampli¬ 
tudes  and  phases  with  those  of  boreholes  1  and  2, 
allowed  the  recording  direction  to  be  determined 
with  an  uncertainty  of  ±5°.  The  M2  constituent 
for  the  tiltmeter  in  borehole  3  was  forced  to  agree 
as  closely  as  possible  with  the  south  component 
M2  estimate  from  borehole  2  in  order  to  obtain  a 
best  estimate  of  the  borehole  3  tiltmeter  azimuth. 
We  recognize  that  this  choise  was  arbitrary,  but  it 
has  little  effect  on  the  following  discussion  which 
emphasizes  the  lack  of  coherency  among  the  mean 
tidal  measurements. 

The  phasor  plots  (Fig.  3)  reveal  a  surprisingly 
low  level  of  coherency  among  the  redundant  mea¬ 
surements,  a  result  which  was  quite  unexpected 
from  borehole  measurements  which  have  generally 
shown  good  agreement  in  adjacent  installations 
[2,18,19].  Among  the  three  sets  of  measurements, 
there  is  no  systematic  pairing  of  the  results.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  model  data  do  not  favour  any  one 
borehole,  a  result  which  is  not  surprising  since  the 
crustal  model  used  in  the  calculations  does  not 
include  the  effects  of  the  regional  geology,  and  the 
load  tide  distribution  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ob¬ 
servatory  is  poorly  constrained  by  observation  [3]. 
What  do  emerge,  however,  are  patterns  in  the 
admittance  results  which  are  dependent  on  the 
tidal  species  and  the  component  azimuth. 

The  east  component  diurnal  observations  differ 
mainly  in  phase,  the  phase  lag  increasing  progres¬ 
sively  in  the  results  from  hole  1  to  holes  3  and  2 
for  both  O,  and  P^K,.  For  the  south  direction, 
the  phase  in  hole  1  lags  that  from  holes  2  and  3  in 
both  constituents  even  when  the  uncertainty  in 
azimuth  of  tiltmeter  3  is  included.  The  semi-diur- 
nals  for  the  south  component  show  a  consistent 
pattern  with  the  phase  from  borehole  1  leading 
that  from  borehole  2,  while  for  the  east  compo¬ 
nent  the  borehole  2  result  leads  that  from  bore¬ 
hole  1  in  phase  and  is  the  largest  in  amplitude. 
Apart  from  M6  in  the  south,  which  is  poorly 
determined  because  of  its  small  amplitude,  the 
non-linear  constituents  differ  mainly  in  amplitude, 


hole  2  estimates  in  all  cases  being  the  largest. 

As  pointed  out  by  Peters  and  Kumpel  [17],  the 
anomalies  in  the  tidal  tilt  are  not  due  to  instru¬ 
mental  errors,  but  most  be  attributed  to  an  inho¬ 
mogeneous  crustal  response  to  the  regional  tidal 
forces.  The  major  water  bearing  fractures  that 
were  encountered  at  different  levels  in  each  of  the 
holes  during  drilling  provide  further  evidence  for 
inhomogeneities.  When  the  amplitude  and  phase 
lag  anomalies  are  characteristic  of  each  of  the 
tidal  species,  strain-tilt  coupling  may  be  the  cause. 
The  similarity  of  the  M2  and  N2  anomaly  pattern 
(Fig.  3a)  suggests  that  strain-tilt  coupling  may 
occur,  but  the  O,  and  P,S,K,  comparison  (Fig. 
3a)  is  less  convincing,  as  is  that  for  by 

comparison  with  the  other  semi-diurnal  con¬ 
stituents. 

5.  Time  variations  in  the  tidal  admittance 

The  results  of  the  time  variant  analysis  of  the 
tidal  data  are  shown  in  the  form  of  vector  plots 
(Figs.  4-6)  for  constituents  M2,  O,,  PlS1K1,  M4 
and  M6.  The  lower  half  of  Fig.  4  shows  how  the 
plots  should  be  interpreted.  The  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  boreholes  for  the  time  varying  tilt 
admittance  is  remarkably  high  for  all  constituents 
except  the  south  component  of  M6  which  is  in¬ 
coherent  between  boreholes,  probably  because  of 
its  small  mean  amplitude,  about  0.5  nrad.  Al¬ 
though  we  expect  the  tidal  admittance  to  be  sta¬ 
ble.  the  fractional  changes  are  surprisingly 
large— up  to  10%  for  M2  and  35-60%  for  the 
uiumal  constituents.  Small  changes  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  significant  relative  to  the  typical  least  squares 
error  derived  from  individual  analyses,  but  must 
be  so  because  they  are  coherent  among  boreholes. 
As  argued  by  Peters  and  Beaumont  [3],  the  least 
squares  error  itself  reflects  the  non-stationarity  of 
the  admittance  and  is  therefore  not  a  valid  test  of 
the  significance  of  the  variations.  Clearly,  the  best 
measure  of  the  significance  of  the  time  variations 
is  the  level  of  coherency  between  the  redundant 
measurements.  It  is  interesting  that  the  time  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  admittance  variations  is  so  similar 
despite  the  significant  differences  in  the  mean 
admittances. 

Both  components  of  the  M2  tilt  are  dominated 
by  phase  variations  which  are  particularly  clear  in 
the  1984  and  1985  data  during  which  there  ap- 
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Fig.  4.  Time  variations  of  the  M2  admittance  with  respect  to 
the  mean  from  HYCON  analyses  of  tilt  data  from  boreholes  1, 
2  and  3  and  tide  gauge  data  from  stations  Tadoussac  and  St. 
Joseph  de  la  Rive.  Interpretation  of  the  diagram  is  shown  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  figure.  The  first  diagram  on  the  left 
represents  the  mean  vector  and  associated  difference  vectors 
representing  the  variations  from  the  mean.  Step  A  involves  the 
rotation  to  zero  mean  phase.  Step  B  then  shows  the  rotated 
difference  vectors  plotted  as  a  function  of  time,  each  vector 
having  as  its  origin  the  end  point  of  the  rotated  mean  vector  It 
is  this  series  that  is  plotted  for  M2  above  and  equivalently  in 
Figs.  3,  6  and  8.  Changes  in  the  length  of  the  vectors  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  time  axis  are  primarily  changes  in  phase.  The 
component  parallel  to  the  time  axis  represents  amplitude. 


pears  to  be  a  cycle  of  about  6  months  length.  Each 
year  begins  with  a  period  in  which  there  is  a  phase 
lead  followed  by  two  periods  of  phase  lag,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  most  significant.  This  was 
also  identified  in  the  M2  amplitude  variations 
described  by  Peters  and  Beaumont  [3]  and  may 
possibly  be  attributed  to  modulation  by  the  non¬ 
linear  interactions  MKSj  and  MSK2.  While  the 
apparent  periodicity  is  not  so  obvious,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  M4  and  M6  (east)  data  to  show 
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Fig.  5.  Time  variations  of  the  O,  and  PjS|K,  admittances  with 
respect  to  their  means.  See  Fig.  4  for  details. 


the  same  pattern  as  M2  (Fig.  6),  especially  during 
intervals  of  strong  change.  This  is  expected  since 
these  constituents  are  non-linear  interactions  of 
M2  with  itself  and,  therefore,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  fluctuations. 

Both  diurnal  constituents  show  prominent  am¬ 
plitude  changes  together  with  variations  in  phase. 
There  are  minor  systematic  differences  between 
the  east  and  south  component  variations,  but  the 
three  redundant  measurements  in  each  direction 
are  highly  coherent.  Unlike  the  M2  constituent, 
there  is  no  clear  periodicity  in  the  variability  of 
the  O,  or  PiS,K,  constituents.  Instead,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  variance  of  the  admittance 
fluctuations  to  be  seasonal,  most  of  the  activity 
occurring  near  the  turn  of  the  year,  in  the  middle 
of  winter. 
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Fig.  b.  Time  variations  of  the  M4  and  M6  admittances  with 
respect  to  their  means.  See  Fig.  4  for  details. 


0.75.  The  M2  phase  correlation  between  the  two 
tide  gauges  is  0.15,  a  result  which  emphasizes  the 
poor  spatial  coherency  of  this  constituent  within 
the  estuary.  The  implication  of  this  result  is  that 
prediction  of  the  marine  tides  and  correction  of 
the  tilt  data  for  the  time  varying  loading  input 
may  require  more  than  the  data  from  one  or  two 
tide  gauges  because  the  load  is  a  spatially  in¬ 
tegrated  effect. 

6.  Marine  tides  in  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary 

An  investigation  of  the  way  in  which  the  marine 
tides  in  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary  change  in  space 
and  time  was  carried  out  by  analysing  simulta¬ 
neous  recordings  from  a  wide  distribution  of  tide 
gauges  (Fig.  7).  Unfortunately,  the  only  period  in 
which  all  gauges  were  operating  continuously  was 
from  August,  1972  to  July,  1974,  an  interval  that 
does  not  overlap  with  the  tiltmeter  observations. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  time  varying  part  of  the  admit¬ 
tance  (with  the  mean  removed)  for  constituents 
M2,  N2.  SjKj,  O,  and  P^K,  plotted  and  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  same  way  as  Figs.  4-6.  O,  and 
P1S1K,  demonstrate  remarkable  spatial  coherency, 
indicating  that  the  whole  estuary  is  responding 
coherently,  with  some  enhancement  upstream,  to 
the  mechanism  responsible  for  their  variability. 
Although  the  O,  and  P,S,K,  variations  are  not 
congruent,  they  both  show  an  apparent  seasonal 
dependence  in  the  variance  of  their  modulation,  as 
already  seen  in  the  lilt,  which  suggests  seasonal 
storm  surge  activity  as  a  driving  force. 


We  know  from  our  earlier  work  that  variations 
in  the  tidal  loading  from  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  tilt  behaviour. 
This  is  obvious  for  the  diurnal  constituents  O,  and 
P,S,K,  which  correlate  well  with  equivalent  varia¬ 
bility  in  the  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  and  Tadoussac 
tide  gauge  observations  (Fig.  5),  especially  after 
1982  when  there  were  few  gaps  in  the  tilt  data. 
The  M2  behaviour  is  more  complex.  Although  not 
obvious  from  the  data  (Fig.  4),  the  amplitude 
variations  of  the  tilt  and  both  of  the  tide  gauges 
correlate  well,  with  correlation  coefficients,  r,  be¬ 
tween  0.8  and  0.9  in  both  the  south  and  the  east 
directions.  The  phase  correlations,  however,  are 
low,  r  ranging  from  0.1  to  0.5,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  south  tilt  and  Tadoussac  for  which  r  is 
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Fig.  7.  Map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary  showing  the  locations 
of  tide  gauges. 
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Fig.  8.  Time  variations  of  the  admittance  for  St  Lawrence  river  tide  gauge  data  for  semi-diumal  constituents  N2.  M2  and  S:  K ,  and 
diurnal  constituents  O,  and  P|S,K(  with  respect  to  their  means.  The  senes  numbers  correspond  with  the  stations  bsted  in  Appendix  2 
and  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  diagrams  is  the  same  as  described  in  Fig.  4. 
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In  contrast,  the  best  determined  semi-diurnal 
constituent,  M2,  shows  little  spatial  coherency  in 
its  variations,  although  there  sometimes  appears  to 
be  local  agreement  among  adjacent  stations.  For 
example,  the  series  for  Tadoussac  (S)  and  St. 
Joseph  de  la  Rive  (6)  correlate  quite  well  in  the 
amplitude  changes  (especially  in  the  second  half 
of  die  record),  but  not  the  phase  (see  Fig.  9).  This 
is  consistent  with  the  kind  of  behaviour  observed 
from  1982  to  1984  for  those  stations.  This  pattern 
persists  for  the  station  at  St.  Francois  (8)  further 
upstream,  but  is  not  apparent  in  the  variations  at 
St.  Jean-Port- Joli  (7)  which  is  on  the  south  shore 
directly  opposite  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive. 

Interestingly,  the  variations  in  N2  and  S2K2 
show  generally  the  same  type  of  behaviour  as 
those  in  M2,  a  result  that  is  especially  obvious  for 
the  Pointe  au  Pere  (3)  and  St.  Jean-Port-Joli  (7) 
gauges  where  the  variations  are  almost  entirely 
changes  in  phase.  Unlike  the  variations  in  the  two 
diurnal  constituents,  which  behave  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  from  one  another  at  each  location  but  are 
individually  uniform  over  the  estuary,  the  semi-di¬ 
urnal  constituents  have  some  coherence  within  a 
tidal  species  at  some  locations  but  are  unrelated  in 
space. 


St  Lawrence  Stations  M2 


Fig.  9.  M2  amplitude  and  phase  lag  changes  derived  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  tide  gauges  plotted  as  a  function  of  time. 
The  series  numbers  correspond  with  the  stations  listed  in 
Appendix  2  and  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


The  task  of  modelling  and  compensating  for 
the  diurnal  loading  variations  on  the  tilt  observa¬ 
tions  is  straightforward.  Observations  from  a  single 
tide  gauge  can  be  used  to  infer  the  integrated 
loading  effect  because  the  variations  are  highly 
coherent.  For  semi-diurnal  M2,  the  best  de¬ 
termined  and  therefore  most  useful  constituent  for 
crustal  response  studies,  some  compensation  can 
be  made  for  the  amplitude  fluctuations  of  the  load 
tide  and,  to  some  extent,  the  phase  because  the 
variations  are  somewhat  correlated  with  the  tide  at 
Tadoussac.  To  establish  a  better  resolved  threshold 
for  tectonic  tidal  variations  will  require  a  more 
complete  model  of  the  time  varying  load.  That  will 
require  the  identification  of  the  process  or 
processes  driving  the  complex  M2  response. 

7.  Residual  tide  variations  and  a  threshold  for 

tectonic  effects 

The  time  varying  marine  loading  effect  on  tilt 
at  Charlevoix  is  particularly  large.  Our  ability  to 
correct  for  this  variation  limits  our  ability  to  de¬ 
tect  any  tectonic  variations  in  tidal  admittance. 
Fig.  10  shows  plots  of  the  residual  tilt  amplitude 
and  phase  variations  for  M2  and  O,  from  the 
three  boreholes,  having  first  removed  the  varia¬ 
tions  that  are  correlated  with  the  Tadoussac  tide 
gauge.  Also  plotted  are  the  observed  Tadoussac 
tidal  amplitudes  and  phases,  which  are  included  to 
provide  more  control  on  the  interpretation  of  pos¬ 
sible  tectonic  effects,  and  the  distribution  of 
Charlevoix  earthquakes. 

The  residual  variations,  especially  for  the  M2 
constituent,  are  still  strongly  influenced  by  the 
loading.  Therefore,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  iden¬ 
tify  prominent  deviations  in  the  tilt  response  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  fluctuations  in  the  marine 
tide.  One  convincing  event  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  M2  residuals.  During  the  middle  of  1985,  the 
M2  phase  lag  in  both  components  increases  above 
the  background  variations  by  about  3°.  The  effect 
of  overlapping  analyses  is  to  broaden  an  event 
which  perhaps  lasted  as  little  as  a  few  days.  The 
anomaly  does  not  appear  to  be  associated  with 
any  seismic  activity.  Anomalies  of  this  size  that 
lasted  longer  would  certainly  be  detectable  above 
the  average  residual  load-induced  fluctuations.  The 
range  of  these  residual  loading  effects  determines 
the  detectability  of  all  tectonic  effects. 
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Fig.  10.  M2  and  O,  residual  tilt  amplitude  and  phase  lag 
variations  after  regression  against  the  tide  gauge  admittance 
variations  observed  at  Tadoussac.  The  Tadoussac  tide  gauge 
admittance  variations  and  the  Charlevoix  earthquakes,  listed  in 
Appendix  3,  are  shown  below  each  of  the  residual  tilt  plots 


Coherent  anomalies  larger  than  ±1.5  nrad 
(±2%)  either  in  phase  or  quadrature  for  M2  and 
±  1  nrad  for  O,  ( ±  5%  and  ±  $%  for  the  east  and 
south  components,  respectively)  would  be  detecta¬ 
ble  at  Charlevoix.  We  suggest  that  in  regions  with 
minimal  loading  effect,  or  during  intervals  of  sta¬ 
ble  marine  tides,  variations  as  small  as  ±  0.S  nrad 
could  be  detected  using  similar  analysis  tech¬ 
niques. 

8.  Discussion  and  conclusions 

The  borehole  tiltmeter  experiment  has  operated 
nearly  continuously  at  Charlevoix  for  four  years. 
We  have  concentrated  during  that  period  on  ob¬ 
serving  the  long-term  non-tidal  tilt  and  the  linear 
and  non-linear  tidal  response,  with  emphasis  on 
the  time  variation  of  the  tidal  admittance. 

The  long-term  tilt  is  dominated  by  the  effects 
of  groundwater  level  changes,  presumably  due  to 
the  opening  and  closing  of  cracks  in  response  to 
changes  in  hydrostatic  pressure  [6].  A  linear  model 
of  the  water  table  effect  leaves  sufficient  residual 
energy  in  recordings  at  50  m  depth  to  frustrate  the 
search  for  regional,  tectonic  anomalies  smaller  than 
1  /i  rad  lasting  from  days  to  weeks.  Additional 
attenuation  of  water  table  effects  by  at  least  a 
factor  of  three  at  110  m  depth,  increases  the 
detectability  of  regional,  short-term  anomalies  to 
approximately  0.3  jirad  over  the  same  period  range. 
The  amplitude  and  direction  of  the  maximum 
linear  drift  is  nearly  identical  in  boreholes  2  and  3 
at  less  than  0.75  firad/yr,  and  is  comparable  with 
the  best  measurements  so  far  reported  from  con¬ 
tinuous  tilt  measurements.  It  is,  however,  unlikely 
that  the  linear  drift  has  a  broad,  regional  signifi¬ 
cance.  Buchbinder  et  al.  {20]  report  elevation 
changes  over  50  km  baselines  no  greater  than  2-3 
cm  since  the  1920’s  when  levelling  measurements 
first  began  in  the  Charlevoix  area.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  implied  average  tilt  rate  over  the  period 
from  1977  to  1982  is  less  than  0.1  jxrad/yr,  an 
order  of  magnitude  less  than  observed  in  the 
boreholes. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  place  significant 
constraints  on  the  regional  crustal  structure  or  the 
marine  tide  distribution— traditional  objectives  of 
tidal  research— at  Charlevoix  because  of  the  over¬ 
all  lack  of  spatial  coherency  of  the  mean  admit¬ 
tance  among  the  redundant  measurements.  The 
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variation  in  the  tidal  anomalies  among  the  con¬ 
stituents  confirms  that  the  rocks  are  locally  het¬ 
erogeneous. 

Results  for  the  time  variation  studies  are  more 
encouraging.  The  impressive  agreement  between 
boreholes,  for  all  major  constituents,  of  the  time 
variations  in  the  tidal  admittance  indicates  a  re¬ 
gional  source  for  those  variations.  We  have  shown 
that  a  non-stationary  marine  load  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  time  varying  tilt  admittance. 
Similar  time  varying  tides  are  discussed  by  Baker 
and  Alcock  [21].  Corrections  can  be  made  for  the 
load  tide  fluctuations  in  the  diurnal  band  because 
the  effects  are  shown  to  be  spatially  coherent  over 
the  whole  estuary,  which  permits  the  use  of  a 
single  tide  gauge  to  represent  the  loading.  The 
semi-diurnal  and  related  non-linear  constituents 
cannot  be  corrected  easily.  There  is  little  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  tide  gauge  data  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion.  especially  in  the  phase  variations,  although 
the  pattern  tends  to  be  uniform  across  the  semi-di¬ 
urnal  frequency  band  for  a  particular  station.  In 
the  absence  of  a  reasonable  physical  explanation 
for  this  unusual  behaviour,  we  suggest  that  unsys¬ 
tematic  timing  errors  in  the  tide  gauge  data  could 
produce  the  observed  phase  behaviour.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  the  following  observations. 

(1)  timing  errors  are  known  to  occur  in  the  tide 
gauge  recordings, 

(2)  such  errors  will  result  in  a  predominantly 
phase  modulation  in  which  the  semi-diurnal  effect 
will  be  twice  as  large  as  that  for  diurnal  con¬ 
stituents,  and 

(3)  the  effects  would  be  less  apparent  in  the 
diurnal  band  because  the  observed  coherent  phase 
changes  are  an  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  the 
expected  timing-induced  modulation. 

Changes  in  the  tidal  admittance  that  are  greater 
than  ±1.5  nrad  would  be  detectable  at  Charlevoix. 
This  threshold  would  be  further  reduced  to  about 
±0.5  nrad  in  the  absence  of  load  tide  variations. 
The  importance  of  the  threshold  to  the  detectabil¬ 
ity  of  changes  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
constituent.  In  the  case  of  M2  at  Charlevoix.  ±1.5 
nrad  is  equivalent  to  ±2%  in  amplitude.  In  other 
areas,  such  as  mid-continental  regions  with  a  small 
loading  contribution,  the  M2  amplitude  is  typi¬ 
cally  40  nrad,  and  a  ±0.5  nrad  threshold  would 
result  in  a  ±1%  level  of  detectability.  This  level 
could,  however,  only  be  achieved  under  cir¬ 


cumstances  where  high-quality  long  baselength  or 
deep  borehole  instrumentation  are  used  in  instal¬ 
lations  where  there  is  not  a  large  response  to 
aperiodic  meteorological  and  groundwater  effects. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Charlevoix  till— mean  admittance  from  HYCON 


Constituent 

South 

East 

amp.  (nrad) 

phase  lag  (deg)* 

amp.  (nrad) 

phase  lag  (deg)* 

O,  Observed 

1 

10.1  ±0.5 

(280.6  ±2.5) 

25.5  ±0.5 

(298.3  ±1.1) 

2 

10.4  ±0.4 

(269.9  ±2.8) 

23.3  ±0.6 

(306.3  ±1.4) 

3 

12.6  ±0.5 

(270.4  ±1.9) 

25.5  ±0.7 

(304.1  ±  1.3) 

theory 

D  b 

12.2 

(276.6) 

26.3 

(300.3) 

N 

12.0 

(276.8) 

26.7 

(299.7) 

P,S,K,  observed 

1 

10.9  ±0.5 

(319.8  ±4.7) 

35.7  ±0.7 

(316.2  ±1.7) 

2 

9.7  ±0.5 

(310.0  ±4.7) 

35.6  ±0.9 

(324.3  ±2.4) 

3 

1 1.5  ±  0.5 

(301.7  ±5.4) 

37.0  ±0.7 

(321.5  ±2.0) 

N2  observed 

1 

17.9  ±0.4 

(227.5  ±2.1) 

15.5±0.6 

(196.0  ±2.1) 

2 

18.1  ±0.5 

(229.5  ±1.7) 

18.9  ±0.7 

(194.0  ±2.0) 

3 

17.3  ±0.4 

(230.3  ±2.1) 

18.0  ±0.6 

(197.2  ±2.1) 

M  j  observed 

1 

80.7  ±0.6 

(260.7  ±0.6) 

68.1  ±0.7 

(246.2  ±0.6) 

2 

81.7  ±0.5 

(264.6  ±0.6) 

80.3  ±0.8 

(240.6  ±0.7) 

3 

80.3  ±0.6 

(264.5  ±0.6) 

77.7  ±0.7 

(244.0  ±0.5) 

theory 

D  b 

73.5 

(259.5) 

76.8 

(243.4) 

N 

87.9 

(259.8) 

81.9 

(242.9) 

SjKj  observed 

1 

15.5  ±0.4 

(309.9  ±1.2) 

27.8  ±0.3 

(309.7  ±1.2) 

2 

17.5  ±0.4 

(322.6  ±1.5) 

29.4  ±0.4 

(303.9  ±1.1) 

3 

17.9  ±0.5 

(315.9  ±1.3) 

27.6  ±0.4 

(307.7  ±1.2) 

M4  observed 

1 

2.2  ±0.1 

(342.4  ±3.3) 

6.6  ±0.2 

(353.2  ±2.0) 

2 

3.1  ±0.2 

(340.3  ±2.7) 

7.5  ±0.2 

(353.2  ±2.1) 

3 

2.7  ±0.2 

(341.9±2.9) 

6.6  ±0.2 

(352.8  ±1.9) 

theory 

D  b 

3.2 

(341) 

6.5 

(345) 

N 

3.8 

(340) 

6.8 

(346) 

M6  observed 

1 

0.4±0.1 

(91.8  ±6.6) 

1 .6  ±  0. 1 

(24.8  ±2.9) 

2 

0.6  ±0.2 

152.5  ±35.9) 

1.8  ±0.1 

(23.6  ±3.8) 

3 

0.4  ±0.1 

(73.7  ±6.0) 

1.5  ±0.1 

(27.8  ±3.5) 

theory 

D  b 

0.8 

(68) 

1.7 

(23) 

N 

0.9 

(64) 

1.8 

(24) 

*  Greenwich  phase  lag  in 
b  D  and  N  are  explained 

degrees.  Eitot  estimates  are  95%  confidence  intervals, 
in  Fig.  3. 

APPENDIX  2 

St.  Lawrence  River  tide  gauges— mean  admittance  from  HYCON 

Station 

Mj 

n2 

S,K2 

o, 

P.S.K, 

1  SAM 

92.9* 

(162.9)  b 

19.2(136.1) 

29.2  (204.0) 

19.9  (238.5) 

20.9  (264.9) 

2  BC 

117.5 

(164.0) 

24.3(136.1) 

37.6  (204.6) 

20.4  (236.7) 

22.5  (262.6) 

3  PAP 

124.3 

(173.1) 

25.3(146  1) 

40.5  (214.4) 

21.0(239.4) 

23.4  (266.0) 

4  RL 

153.0 

(194.7) 

31.3(163.8) 

49.7  (234.0) 

21.7(246.6) 

24.1  (272.8) 

5  TAD 

155.0 

(184.0) 

31.0(155.5) 

50.2  (255.5) 

21.8(242.2) 

24.0  (268.4) 

6  STJ 

202.0 

(227.0) 

37.2  (193.8) 

61.6  (265.8) 

23.3  (257.7) 

26.1  (283.5) 

7  SJP 

184.8 

(252.3) 

31.2(221.4) 

49.9  (295.8) 

23.0  (274.6) 

25.5  (302.2) 

8  SF 

199.2 

(274.2) 

32.8  (243.7) 

49.3(321.5) 

22.7  (287.2) 

24.9  (314.6) 

'  Amplitude  in  cm; 

K  Green v  ch  phase  lag  in  degrees. 

Stations;  SAM  =  St.  Anne  des  Monts;  BC  -  Bale  Comeau;  PAP  —  Pointe  au  Pere;  RL  =  RJviire  du  Loup;  TAD  -  Tadoussac; 
S  TJ  -  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive;  SJP  -  St.  Jean-Port- Joli;  SF  -  St.  Francois. 
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APPENDIX  3 


Charlevoix  earthquakes— September,  1982  to  June,  1986  1 


Data 

Magnitude 

Depth  (km) 

Distance  (km) 

Lai. 

Long. 

27  Jan  82 

3.3 

6 

12 

47.45 

70  38 

6  Mar  82 

2.0 

4 

6 

47.52 

70.39 

29  Aug  82 

3.4 

20 

19 

47.37 

70.38 

4  Dec  82 

3.9 

15 

8 

47.54 

70.22 

IS  May  83 

3.8 

11 

38 

47.69 

69.89 

2  Jun  83 

3.3 

10 

9 

47.44 

70.24 

24  Mar  84 

2.4 

20 

8 

47.51 

70.25 

3  Dec  84 

2.1 

7 

10 

47.47 

70.38 

22  Dec  84 

3.0 

19 

17 

47.40 

70.25 

3  Mar  85 

3.1 

14 

22 

47.39 

70.48 

10  Apr  85 

3.1 

12 

28 

47.52 

69  96 

11  Jan  86 

4.0 

5 

23 

47  70 

70.11 

*  Includes  events  M  -  2.0  and  greater  within  10  km  of  the  observatory  and  all  events  M  -  3.0  and  greater. 
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Abstract.  Under  certain  conditions  of  crustal  stress,  non- 
linearities  may  be  generated  in  the  earth  tide  response.  Non¬ 
linear  constituents  present  in  borehole  tilt  and  tide  gauge 
recordings  from  the  Charlevoix  seismic  zone  are  studied 
in  an  attempt  to  discriminate  between  possible  tectonically 
induced  non-linear  components  and  those  resulting  from 
non-linear  interactions  in  the  marine  load  tide.  Mean  tidal 
admittance  estimates  from  harmonic  analysis  are  compared 
with  a  loading  model  for  constituents  A/4  and  A/6,  and 
time-variant  analysis  is  used  to  determine  the  temporal 
behaviour  of  the  tilt  and  tide  gauge  admittances.  Agreement 
between  the  model  and  mean  admittance  results,  confirmed 
by  some  similarities  in  the  tilt  and  tide  gauge  admittance 
time  variations,  indicates  that  crustal  non-linearities  are  ab¬ 
sent  or  undetectable.  If  laboratory  observations  of  non¬ 
linear  behaviour  of  highly  stressed  rocks  are  representative 
of  in  situ  processes,  then  the  apparent  absence  of  non-linear 
tidal  anomalies  implies  that  the  special  situation  in  which 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  tectonic  stress  is  equal  to  the 
mean  tidal  stress  rate  does  not  apply  in  the  Charlevoix 
region.  The  experiments  at  Charlevoix  have  also  allowed 
us  to  evaluate  the  spatial  stability  of  non-linearities  in  the 
tidal  tilt.  Simultaneous  recordings  from  two  boreholes  only 
80  m  apart  show  considerable  discrepancies  among  many 
of  the  tidal  constituents.  It  is  speculated  that  local  inhomo¬ 
geneities  in  the  granite  country  rock  at  the  site  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  anomalies. 

Key  words:  Tidal  tilt  -  Loading  tides  -  Non-linear  tides 


Introduction 

Most  earth  tide  studies  have  been  concerned  with  the  linear 
response  of  the  earth  to  the  combined  astronomical  forcing 
and  secondary  tidal  loading.  In  this  study  of  borehole  tilt- 
meter  data  from  the  Charlevoix  seismic  zone,  we  examine 
signal  components  in  tidal  data  arising  from  non-linear  pro¬ 
cesses  either  from  a  marine  source  (through  loading)  or 
resulting  from  possible  non-linearity  in  the  transfer  function 
of  the  local  crust.  Our  aim  is  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  observed  non-linear  components  may  be  explained  by: 
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(a)  crustal  processes,  (b)  marine  loading  and  (c)  local  inho¬ 
mogeneities  at  the  site. 

The  response  of  the  earth  to  tidal  forcing  is  generally 
described  by  infinitesimal  linear  elasticity  theory.  However, 
results  from  laboratory  studies  of  brittle  rock  samples 
(Brace  et  al.  1966;  Soga  et  al.  1978;  Sobolev  et  al.  1978) 
have  shown  that  at  deviatoric  stress  greater  than  half  the 
rock  failure  strength,  volumetric  strains  arise  due  to  the 
growth  of  microcracks  (dilatancy).  A  number  of  models 
of  non-linear  elasticity  have  been  proposed  (Stuart,  1974; 
Mjachkin  et  al.,  1975;  Rice  and  Rudnicki,  1979)  to  explain 
both  the  laboratory  results  and  field  observations,  in  partic¬ 
ular  Vf/V,  precursors  (Nersesov  et  al.,  1969;  Mjachkin 
et  al.,  1972;  Whitcomb  et  al.,  1973).  As  Beaumont  (1978) 
points  out,  since  the  range  of  tidal  stress  (about  0.01  bar) 
is  much  smaller  than  the  range  of  tectonic  stress  (about 
5  kbar),  the  tidal  response  in  this  situation  is  essentially 
linear,  though  anisotropic,  and  governed  by  the  state  of 
the  tectonic  stress. 

Scholz  and  Kranz  (1974)  showed  in  the  laboratory  that 
rocks  subjected  to  cyclic  loading  at  high  deviatoric  stress 
respond  plastically  and  exhibit  hysteresis;  the  energy  loss 
is  presumably  due  to  the  work  against  friction  in  opening 
and  closing  microcracks.  Beaumont  (1978)  has  described 
the  possible  effect  on  the  tidal  response  where  the  tidal 
stress  is  superimposed  on  an  accumulating  tectonic  stress 
field.  In  the  case  where  the  tectonic  stress  accumulation 
is  either  much  less  than  or  much  greater  than  the  mean 
tidal  stress  rate,  the  tidal  response  remains  essentially  linear. 
We  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  these  two  situa¬ 
tions  by  examining  the  time  dependence  of  the  linear  tidal 
response.  If  the  response  is  constant  then  the  tectonic  stress, 
while  possibly  high,  is  only  slowly  varying  or  not  varying 
at  all.  If  the  linear  response  is  changing  appreciably  with 
time,  this  would  imply  that  the  tectonic  stress  rate  is  large 
and  may  be  interpreted  as  being  premonitory  to  rupture. 
Where  the  tectonic  and  mean  tidal  stress  rates  are  approxi¬ 
mately  equal,  the  response  is  non-linear  over  the  range  of 
the  tidal  cycle.  This  would  result  in  the  generation  of  addi¬ 
tional  lines  in  the  spectrum  at  sum  and  difference  frequen¬ 
cies  of  the  tidal  constituents.  These  different  styles  of  tidal 
response  are  therefore,  in  principle,  diagnostic  of  the  state 
of  stress  in  the  local  crust.  A  study  of  time  variations  in 
the  linear  tidal  response  at  Charlevoix  (Peters  and  Beau¬ 
mont,  1985)  has  not  revealed  an  obvious  tectonic  signal, 
suggesting  that  the  rate  of  tectonic  stress  accumulation  is 
not  large.  It  is  among  the  aims  of  this  study  to  determine 
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whether  the  tectonic  stress  rate  is  in  the  range  of  the  tidal 
stress  rate. 

Agnew  (1981)  has  studied  the  effect  on  the  tidal  response 
of  intrinsic  non-linearity  in  rocks  based  on  evidence  from 
seismic  studies.  He  shows  that  for  non-dissipative  materials 
the  strongest  effect  would  occur  at  the  second  harmonic 
of  the  tidal  constituents  (for  example  MA .  the  second  har¬ 
monic  of  M2),  whereas  for  dissipative  materials  the  effects 
would  be  generated  at  the  odd  harmonics  (for  example  Mb. 
the  third  harmonic  of  M2).  The  predicted  non-linear  strains 
(or  tilts),  however,  are  too  small  to  be  detected  at  the  signifi¬ 
cance  level  of  this  study.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
is  a  different  problem  from  that  described  by  Beaumont 
(1978).  Whereas  Agnew  considers  the  intrinsic  non-linearity 
of  the  rock,  Beaumont  is  looking  at  non-linearity  generated 
in  response  to  applied  stress  close  to  the  failure  strength 
of  the  rock. 

We  must  additionally  consider  the  non-linear  content 
of  the  tidal  input.  There  have  been  numerous  studies  of 
non-linear  harmonics  in  the  marine  tide  (see.  for  example, 
Zetler  and  Cummings,  1967;  Rossiter  and  Lennon,  1968; 
Gallagher  and  Munk,  1971).  The  prominent  sources  of 
these  components  are  velocity  and  friction-dependent  inter¬ 
actions  in  shallow  water.  Godin  (1973)  has  made  a  detailed 
analysis  of  8  years  of  tide  gauge  data  from  Quebec  City 
(150  km  upstream  from  Charlevoix)  showing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  non-linear  harmonics  in  the  estuary.  Since  the 
observed  tidal  signal  at  Charlevoix  is  dominated  by  loading 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary,  there  is  abundant  energy 
at  the  higher-order  tidal  harmonics  (Peters  and  Beaumont. 
1985),  at  least  part  of  which  must  arise  from  shallow-water 
interactions.  Another  source  of  harmonics  in  the  loading 
arises  from  rectification  of  the  linear  tide  over  drying  areas 
(Zschau,  1979).  This  is  not  generally  reflected  in  the  tide 
gauge  data  since  they  are  recorded  in  deep  water. 

Cavities,  topography  or  geological  inhomogeneities  may 
produce  strain-induced  tilt  anomalies  that  vary  over  short 
distances  (Harrison,  1976).  For  example,  Flach  et  al.  (1975) 
reported  an  8°  phase  difference  in  M2  between  two  Askania 
borehole  pendulums  recording  simultaneously  in  1 5-m  and 
30-m  boreholes  located  10  m  apart.  Characteristics  of  the 
temporal  variation  of  non-linear  tides  due  to  tectonic  stress 
build-up  or  marine  loading  should  not  be  masked  by  these 
local  effects.  They  will  merely  result  in  constant  phase  shifts 
and/or  constant  amplitude  differences  between  installations 
at  various  locations. 

In  this  study  we  compare  the  mean  amplitudes  and 
Greenwich  phase  lags  of  Mx  and  Mb  determined  from  the 
borehole  tilt  recordings  taken  at  Charlevoix  Observatory, 
with  theoretical  estimates  based  on  a  loading  model  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  estuary.  Time-variant  analysis  results  of  the 
tilt  and  nearby  tide  gauge  data  are  compared  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  stability  of  the  tidal  tilt  response  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  loading  input.  Finally,  we  consider  local  ef¬ 
fects  that  distort  the  crustal  tilt  response  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site. 

Data  and  analysis 

The  tilt  data  were  recorded  in  two  boreholes  80  m  apart 
and  47  m  deep,  using  Bodenseewerk  (formerly  Askania) 
borehole  pendulums  (Peters  and  Beaumont.  1985).  The 
study  was  done  in  two  parts:  one  using  tide  gauge  data 
available  from  May  1.  1981  to  December  31.  1982  and  tilt- 


Table  1.  Data  used  in  this  study 
Tilt 

Borehole  1  Nov.  27.  1981-Dec.  31,  1983 

Borehole  2  Nov.  27,  1981-Dec.  31.  1983 

Tide  Gauge 

St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  May  1.  1981-Dec.  31. 1983 

Tadoussac  Jan.  1.  1983 -Dec.  31,  1983 


Fig.  I.  Map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary  near  the  Charlevoix  obser¬ 
vatory.  The  stippled  areas  are  beaches.  The  location  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  is  47°  32.9'N,  70°  19.3'W 

meter  data  from  November  27.  1981  to  July  24.  1983  for 
determining  the  spectral  characteristics  of  the  non-linear 
constituents;  and  the  second  using  tilt  and  tide  gauge  data 
for  all  of  1983  for  the  mean  admittance  and  time-variant 
analysis.  The  1983  data  set  was  used  for  the  time-variant 
analysis  because  of  the  small  number  of  gaps  during  that 
period,  a  factor  which  has  considerable  influence  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  Table  1  lists  details  of  the  data  ana¬ 
lysed;  Fig.  1  shows  the  relevant  locations. 

An  adaptation  of  the  Goertzel  algorithm  (Goertzel, 
1958)  was  used  to  compute  the  amplitude  spectra.  Unlike 
the  fast  Fourier  transform,  the  Goertzel  method  permits 
the  rapid  calculation  of  the  direct  Fourier  transform  for 
arbitrary  frequencies  for  a  lime  series  of  any  length,  without 
the  need  to  process  frequencies  over  the  entire  spectrum. 
The  compulation  was  done  on  a  bandpass-filtered  time  se¬ 
ries  which  had  been  multiplied  by  the  Hanning  window, 
so  that  the  spectral  resolution  is  dw  =  4  nj(NdT),  where  dT 
(=1  h)  is  the  sampling  interval  of  the  data  and  N  the 
number  of  hourly  data  points.  Distortions  from  data  gaps 
were  reduced  by  filling  the  gaps  with  harmonic  constituents 
from  a  preliminary  Fourier  transform  that  was  applied  to 
data  series  with  linearly  interpolated  gaps. 

For  the  time-variant  analysis,  we  have  used  the  HY- 
CON  tidal  harmonic  analysis  program  of  Schuller  (1977). 
The  data  from  1983  were  divided  into  overlapping  60-day 
subsets  with  the  origin  shifted  for  each  set  by  10  days.  The 
output  of  the  program  is  a  sequence,  for  each  tidal  har¬ 
monic,  of  amplitude  and  phase  estimates  derived  from  ana- 
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Fig.  2.  High-resolution  amplitude  spectrum  (0.05o'h  bandwidth  res¬ 
olution)  of  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive,  showing  the  main  non-linear 
tidal  bands 


lysis  of  the  subsets,  which  together  form  a  time-varying 
admittance  function.  A  detailed  description  of  the  method 
is  given  in  Peters  and  Beaumont  (1985). 

The  marine  tide 

Spectrum  of  the  marine  tide 

Figure  2  shows  the  amplitude  spectrum  for  tidal  frequencies 
greater  than  56°/h  (43  pH/)  of  the  tide  gauge  at  St.  Joseph 
de  la  Rive  for  the  period  May  1,  1981  to  December  31. 
1982.  Because  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  site  (Fig.  t). 
this  tide  gauge  is  representative  of  a  major  part  of  the  load¬ 
ing  at  Charlevoix.  The  background  noise  level  decreases 
from  0.3  cm  within  the  quarter-diurnal  band  to  0.15  cm 
in  the  tenth-diurnal  band. 


Other  tide  gauge  recordings  in  the  estuary  are  shorter 
(in  some  cases  less  than  600  h),  resulting  in  a  lower  spectral 
resolution.  Adjacent  frequencies  then  modulate  one  an¬ 
other,  which  for  the  shorter  sets  leads  to  biased  estimates 
for  the  amplitudes  and  phases.  Only  A/4  and  Mb  are  free 
of  significant  interference  within  a  bandwidth  of  0.5°  /h 
(0.386  pH/).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  these  frequencies  were 
chosen  for  the  comparison  between  the  loading  model  and 
the  observed  mean  amplitudes  and  phases;  and  for  the  time- 
variant  analysis  of  60-day  (0.5°  h  resolution)  subsets  of  the 
1983  data. 

Tidal  loading  model 

The  load  tilt  calculations  were  made  by  the  same  method 
as  Peters  and  Beaumont  (1985)  using  the  same  triangular 
subdivision  of  the  St.  Lawrence  estuary,  but  excluding  the 
Saguenay  River  west  of  Tadoussac.  The  Green  functions 
for  the  point  load  response  of  the  Farrell  Gutenberg  Bullen 
Earth  model  (Farrell.  1972)  were  used  and  the  integrated 
effect  of  the  marine  tide  distribution  found  by  convolving 
the  Green  functions  with  the  in-phase  and  quadrature  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  discretized  marine  tide  distribution.  Calcula¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  two  extreme  cases  in  which  drying 
areas  remain  either  wholly  dry  or  wholly  submerged.  Realis¬ 
tic  loading  predictions  will  be  affected  by  partial  drying 
and  should  lie  somewhere  in  between  the  extremes. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  empirical  cotidal 
charts,  based  on  observations  from  coastal  tide  gauges, 
were  drawn  for  the  non-linear  constituents  and  Mb 
only  (Fig.  3a  and  b).  Since  the  quarter-  and  sixth-diurnal 
tides  are  generally  a  localized  shallow-water  phenomenon, 
ocean  areas  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  tidal  distribution.  Within  the  estuary,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
coastal  gauges  and  the  total  lack  of  mid-stream  stations, 
to  freely  interpolate  co-amplitude  and  co-phase  lines  across 
the  river.  There  is  some  justification  for  this.  The  across- 
stream  depth  profile  is  shallow  on  the  south-eastern  two- 
thirds  (ranging  from  0  to  5  m)  throughout  the  middle  part 
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Fig.  3a  and  b.  Empirical  cotidal  chart  of  a  Mt  and  b  Mb  for  the  St  Lawrence  estuary,  with  detail  of  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Charlevoix 
site.  Dots  mark  the  location  of  tide  gauge  installations 
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Fig.  4.  a  Schematic  of  a  ramp-like  beach  showing  the  truncation 
of  the  linear  tide  as  a  function  of  position,  b  Relative  amplitude 
of  second-  and  third-order  harmonics  MA  and  Mb  of  the  simulated 
semi-diurnal  M2  tide  plotted  against  position,  c  Phase  shift  of  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-order  harmonics  MA  and  of  the  simulated  semi¬ 
diurnal  M2  tide  plotted  against  position.  Calculations  were  made 
for  truncation  of  a  single  semi-diurnal  wave  of  amplitude  1 .0  {full 
.symbols)  and  truncation  of  a  combined  0.3-amplitude  diurnal  and 
1 .0-amplitude  semi-diurnal  wave  scries  {open  symbols),  more  closely 
resembling  the  real  situation  at  Charlevoix 


of  the  estuary,  the  deeper  water  being  restricted  to  a  channel 
along  the  north  shore.  We  expect,  therefore,  non-linear  in¬ 
teractions  to  occur  throughout  much  of  the  shallow  ex¬ 
panse.  The  least  reliable  part  of  the  cotidal  maps  is  in  the 
area  to  the  south  of  the  Charlevoix  site  in  which  the  sleep 
gradient  in  amplitude  and  phase  lag.  for  both  constituenis. 
is  based  on  data  from  only  two  reliable  tide  gauges.  This 
area  clearly  has  the  largest  influence  on  the  south  till  com¬ 
ponent.  so  that  these  results  should  be  interpreted  with  cau¬ 
tion. 

Rectification  ot  the  linear  rule 

The  non-linear  tide  loading  model  lakes  no  account  of  recti¬ 
fication  of  the  linear  marine  tide  over  drying  areas.  To 
estimate  the  effect  on  the  loading,  we  simulated  the  trunca¬ 
tion  of  the  linear  tidr  -imp-like  beach  (Fig.  4a).  A 

set  of  II  time  senes  were  <ymncsi/cd  to  represent  the  tide 
at  positions  up  the  profile  of  the  beach  Lach  series  con¬ 
sisted  of  either  a  single  sinusoid  at  semi-diurnal  or  two 
sinusoids  at  diurnal  and  semi-diurnal  frequencies,  hach 
senes  was  then  truncated  using  a  gate  function,  the  gale 
width  determined  according  to  position  on  the  beach.  The 
resulting  series  were  Founer  transformed  and  amplitudes 
and  phases  of  the  second  and  third  harmonics  of  the  semi¬ 
diurnal  tide  (simulating  MA  and  A/*)  were  plotted  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  position  on  the  beach  (Fig  4b  and  c).  While  the 


Fig.  5  a  and  b.  Geometry  for  loading  calculations  of  rectified  linear 
tide,  a  Strip-likc  beaches  at  10.0- 10.5  km  and  24-25  km  distance 
R  from  the  site  at  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  b  Maximum 
loading  amplitudes  over  the  whole  beaches  for  the  second-order 
harmonic  \IA  and  phase  reversal  midway  up  the  beach  for  the 
third-order  harmonic  Mb 

relative  amplitudes  of  the  harmonics,  the  second  in  particu¬ 
lar.  are  quite  high,  there  is  a  phase  reversal  of  the  third 
harmonics  m'dway  up  the  ramp,  which  results  in  a  degree 
of  cancellation.  We  will  now  use  these  results  lo  arrive  at 
a  worst-case  estimate  of  the  effect  of  linear  tide  rectification 
on  the  non-linear  loading  at  Charlevoix. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Charlevoix  site,  the  width  of  the 
beaches,  or  drying  areas,  is  small  compared  with  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  site.  We  calculated  the  loading  tilt  resulting 
from  a  0.5-km-wide  beach  on  the  NW  bank  and  a  1-km- 
wide  beach  on  the  SF  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
(Fig.  5a)  The  amplitude  of  the  marine  M2  amounts  up 
to  2  m  on  the  NW  shore  and  up  to  1.85  m  on  the  SE  shore 
(Peters  and  Beaumont.  1985).  Taking  20%  of  this  amplitude 
over  the  whole  beach  as  a  worst  case  for  the  second  har¬ 
monic  from  Fig  4b  or  7%  for  the  third  harmonic,  respec¬ 
tively.  and  considering  partial  cancellation  due  to  phase 
reversal  for  the  latter  (Fig.  5b).  we  arrive  at  maximum  ef¬ 
fects  of  .30%  of  the  loading  model  estimate  of  MA  and 
0.2°  o  of  the  loading  model  estimate  of  Mb  (see  next  section). 
If.  however,  the  whole  drying  areas  were  at  heights  repre¬ 
sented  by  position  2  or  8  in  Fig.  4a,  no  cancellation  for 
the  third-order  harmonic  would  occur.  The  maximum  effect 
could  then  be  40%  of  the  loading  model  estimate  of  A/6. 
Therefore,  a  significant  input  from  the  rectification  of  linear 
tides  over  tidal  flats  cannot  be  excluded. 

The  tilt  tide 

Comparison  of  mean  tidal  estimates 

The  mean  tidal  estimates  from  the  HYCON  analysis  of 
the  1983  data  from  boreholes  t  and  2  are  compared  with 
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Table  2.  Comparison  of  M4  and  Mt  observations  and  loading  mo¬ 
del  results 


Borehole  1 

Borehole  2 

Loading  model 

100% 

0% 

South 

a/4 

2.19  (340.2) 
±0.08  ±3.9 

3.08  (339.5) 
±0.11  ±3.1 

3.16  (341) 

3.76  (340) 

0.40  (98) 
±0.05  ±7 

0.44  (77) 
±0.06  ±7 

0.79  (68) 

0.93  (64) 

East 

6.80  (352.7) 
±0.17  ±1.9 

7.77  (352.9) 
±0.20  ±2.1 

6.53  (345) 

6.84  (346) 

m6 

1.58  (25.4) 
±0.08  ±3.8 

1.87  (22.8) 
±0.14  ±5.0 

1.68  (23) 

1.78  (24) 

Amplitude  in  nanoradians.  Greenwich  phase  lag  (brackets).  95% 
confidence  limits 


Fig.  6.  Phasor  plots  of  the  and  mean  admittance  estimates 
derived  from  the  HYCON  analysis  of  the  south  and  cast  compo¬ 
nents  of  tilt  measured  in  boreholes  1  and  2.  The  solid  dots  represent 
the  loading  model  predictions  for  the  two  extreme  cases  in  which 
there  are  no  drying  areas  ( square  dots)  and  areas  that  do  dry, 
doing  so  completely  ( round  dots).  Error  sectors  around  each  of 
the  estimates  are  based  on  95%  confidence  limits.  G  is  Greenwich 
phase  lag 

the  loading  model  predictions  shown  in  Table  2.  The  results 
are  displayed  in  the  form  of  phasor  diagrams  in  Fig  6 
Body  tide  amplitudes  for  A/*  are  only  0.0059  nrad  in  EW 
and  0.0045  nrad  in  NS,  using  the  development  of  Xi  (1987), 
and  even  smaller  for  A/6 .  They  are  far  beyond  the  resolution 
of  the  tilt  measurements. 

Apart  from  Mb  from  the  south  direction,  the  borehole  I 
results  are  systematically  smaller  in  amplitude  than  those 
of  borehole  2.  but  are  consistent  in  phase.  The  loading  mo¬ 
del  results  are  in  reasonable  agreement  with  the  observa¬ 
tions.  except  in  the  case  of  A/6  south.  For  A/4  east  the 
model  favours  borehole  1.  although  both  observations  lag 
the  theory  by  about  7°.  For  the  south  direction  the  model 


Fig.  7.  High-rcsolution  quarter-diurnal  amplitude  spectra  (0.05°/h 
bandwidth  resolution)  of  tilt  in  boreholes  1  and  2  and  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  tilt  signal  at  azimuth  grossly  parallel  (N2S°E)  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  (N115°E)  to  the  St  Lawrence  River.  N115°E  is  the  azimuth 
at  which  most  of  the  quarter-diurnal  signal  energy  is  observed 

appears  to  overestimate  the  loading  by  as  much  as  100% 
for  M6  and  by  70%  and  20%  for  A/«  in  boreholes  1  and 
2,  respectively,  although  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  local  effects  may  be  partly  or  wholly  responsible  for 
the  disagreement. 

Below,  we  examine  more  closely  the  coherency  between 
the  two  borehole  measurements  to  establish  whether  the 
differences  are  due  to  instrumental  effects  such  as  calibra¬ 
tion  or  uncertainties  in  orientation. 

Local  till  anomalies 

Quarter-diurnal  spectra  of  20  months  tilt  recordings  in  bo¬ 
reholes  1  and  2  are  plotted  in  Fig.  7.  They  essentially  show 
the  same  tidal  peaks  as  the  tide  gauge  recordings  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  (Fig.  2).  A  significant  difference,  how¬ 
ever.  can  be  seen  between  the  tilt  signals  from  the  two  bore¬ 
holes.  Spectra  of  the  difference  tilt  signal  contain  non-linear 
tidal  energy  that  seems  to  be  polarized  close  to  the  azimuth 
of  strongest  marine  loading. 

Using  the  south  and  east  admittances  determined  from 
both  boreholes,  we  can  derive  the  observed  and  difference 
tilt  ellipses  for  each  constituent  (Tomaschek  and  Groten, 
1963).  The  difference  tilt  for  each  constituent  is  formed 
from  the  difference  between  the  admittance  observed  in  bo¬ 
reholes  1  and  2.  The  ellipses  are  shown  for  the  linear  tides 
O,,  fC,.  S2.  \12  and  <V2  in  Fig.  8a  and  for  the  non-linear 
constituents  A/S4,  A/4.  MN*.  2A/A6  and  Mb  in  Fig.  8  b. 

The  observed  ellipses  for  all  constituents  are  strongly 
polarized  towards  the  loading  and  in  all  cases,  except  the 
diurnals,  the  major  axis  for  borehole  2  is  larger.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  data  is  the  polarization  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  tilt  ellipses  (or  tilt  anomalies).  The  major  axes  of 
the  linear  tide  anomalies  lie  in  the  range  60°  80°  azimuth, 
whereas  those  of  the  non-linear  anomalies  are  confined  to 
azimuths  in  the  range  1I0°-140°  (see  Fig.  9).  Obviously, 
the  linear  tide  anomalies  (composed  of  body  and  loading 
components)  are  polarized  45°-60°  anticlockwise  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  azimuth  of  the  forcing,  and  the  non-linear  tidal 
anomalies  are  polarized  15°  40°  clockwise  with  respect  to 
the  load  only  forcing.  Calibration  errors  would  result  in 
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Fig.  8a  and  b.  Tilt  ellipses  of  the 
1  observed  till  in  borehole  I  (lull  line) 

■  and  borehole  2  (dashed  line )  and  the 
difference  tilt  shown  for  a  linear  tidal 
]  constituents,  and  b  non-linear 

constituents.  A/,  and  W4  are  plotted 

1  on  a  double  scale  relative  to  the  other 

!  constituents  The  lengths  of  the  lines  in 
the  centres  of  the  ellipses  are  24  nrad 
(48  nrad  for  4f2)  in  a  and  2.4  nrad 

2  (4  8  nrad  for  AO  in  b 


Fig.  9.  Orientation  of  observed  tilt  ellipses  for  constituents  mea¬ 
sured  in  borehole  I  versus  the  orientation  of  the  tilt  ellipses  for 
the  same  constituents  of  the  difference  between  boreholes  I  and 
2.  Error  bars  reflect  95%  confidence  limits 

anomalies  aligned  with  the  observed  tilt  ellipses  (such 
anomalies  would  appear  close  to  the  oblique  line  running 
through  the  upper  right  corner  in  Fig.  9).  Alignment  errors 
of  one  or  both  tiltmeters  would  introduce  anomalies  charac¬ 
teristic  of  each  tidal  species,  dependent  on  their  frequency 
as  well  as  their  spatial  distribution.  Instead,  we  find  a  dis¬ 
tinct  grouping  into  linear  and  non-linear  tidal  components. 

The  alternative  explanation  for  the  observed  anomalies 
involves  the  presence  of  a  subsurface  structural  inhomogen¬ 
eity  (fault,  fracture,  geological  contrast  etc.)  near  one  of 
the  boreholes,  through  which  strain-tilt  coupling  generates 
an  anomaly  governed  by  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
the  forcing  function.  That  the  non-linear  anomalies  are  po¬ 
larized  close  to  the  azimuth  of  the  loading  is  consistent 
with  strain-tilt  coupling  arising  from  the  non-linear  load 
strain.  In  contrast,  the  linear  tide,  which  has  a  body  tide 
component,  will  produce  an  anomaly  which  is  a  function 
of  both  the  body  and  the  load  strain.  Furthermore,  since 
the  forcing  distribution  (load  and  body  tide)  for  the  diurnal 
and  semi-diurnal  constituents  are  different,  strain-tilt  cou¬ 
pling  effects  should  also  be  different.  Evidence  for  this  is 


seen  in  Fig.  9  in  which  ,\2  and  A/,  form  a  subgroup  separate 
from  O  i  and  K , .  That  .S',  docs  not  appear  to  fit  into  the 
scheme  may  reflect  the  influence  of  additional  perturbing 
inputs,  such  as  atmospheric  tides,  which  are  dominant  with¬ 
in  this  frequency  band. 

The  existence  of  subsurface  inhomogeneities  is  known 
from  a  third  borehole  80  m  from  the  other  two.  in  which 
a  major  water-bearing  fracture  was  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  130  m  Also,  a  subsurface  discontinuity  is  inferred  in 
the  vicinity  of  boreholes  1  and  2  from  a  90°  shift  in  electric 
field  polarization  angle  determined  from  magnetotelluric 
measurements  at  the  site  (R.  Kurtz,  personal  communica¬ 
tion). 

Time  variations  in  llw  M4  and  V/,,  admittances 

Because  of  the  need  for  data  continuity  in  time-variant  anal¬ 
ysis  (Peters  and  Beaumont  1985).  we  have  analysed  tilt  and 
tide  gauge  data  recorded  during  198.3  in  which  relatively 
small  data  loss  occurs  (in  1%  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  data 
at  a  level  of  13%  and  in  bt  ehole  1  at  2.7%).  Figures  10 
and  1 1  show  the  time-varying  admittances  in  the  form  of 
trajectories  in  phasor  space  for  V/4  and  A/„.  estimated  from 
the  HYC’ON  analysis  of  the  south  and  east  components 
of  till  and  the  tide  gauges  at  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  and 
Tadoussac. 

For  the  east  direction  \/4  traces  out  an  almost  circular 
path,  perhaps  indicative  of  an  annual  component,  with  a 
range  of  12%  in  amplitude  and  11°  in  phase.  While  the 
south  component  admittance  shows  larger  fractional  chan¬ 
ges  (30%)  than  the  east,  the  absolute  range  of  the  changes 
is  approximately  the  same.  Variations  in  each  component 
are  coherent  between  boreholes,  suggesting  that  the  tilt- 
meters  arc  responding  to  a  regional  process.  Also,  from 
analysis  10  on.  the  south  and  cast  series  behave  in  a  similar 
way  and.  in  terms  of  the  phase  lag  with  respect  to  the 
mean,  are  coherent  with  the  variations  at  Tadoussac  There 
is  no  obvious  correlation  between  the  tide  gauge  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  de  la  Rive  and  the  other  Af4  admittance  trajectories. 

The  variations  in  Mh  are  also  coherent  between  bore- 
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Fig.  10.  Phasor  trajectory  plots  of  the  /Vf4  admittance  for  tilt  measured  in  boreholes  1  and  2  and  tide  gauges  Tadoussac  and  St.  Joseph 
de  la  Rive,  estimated  from  HYCON  sequential  analysis.  The  mean  admittance  is  indicated  by  the  round  dot.  The  arrow  points  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  amplitude.  Fractional  changes  can  be  estimated  from  the  amplitude  and  phase  scales  on  the  arrow  which 
pertain  to  changes  relative  to  the  mean 

Fig.  If.  Phasor  trajectory  plots  of  Mh.  Details  as  for  Fig.  10 


holes  for  each  component  direction.  For  the  east  direction 
the  amplitude  changes  are  mainly  confined  to  the  start  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  phase  lag  varying  during  the 
middle  period.  For  the  south  direction,  apart  from  an 
anomalous  excursion  in  the  borehole  1  curve  caused  by  a 
gap,  the  variations  are  predominantly  in  amplitude  and 
cover  a  range  of  200%  because  of  the  small  signal.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  essential  features  of  the  larger-amplitude  east 
component  remain,  with  the  absolute  changes  being  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  in  both  directions.  There  is  no  clear 
correlation  between  the  tide  gauge  at  Tadoussac  and  the 
tilt.  However,  the  sustained  amplitude  cycle  dominating  the 
tilt  variations  during  the  first  8  months  (analyses  I  20)  is 
also  clear  in  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive  results. 

Discussion  and  conclusions 

Without  embarking  on  a  rigorous  and  probably  futile  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  inhomogeneous  local  strain  field  geometry 
at  the  Charlevoix  site,  we  have  established  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  mean  values  of  the  non-linear  tidal  results  for 
the  redundant  till  observations  are  probably  due  to  strain- 
tilt  coupling  and  are  not  associated  with  instrumental  ef¬ 
fects. 

Unlike  most  tidal  studies  which  are  concerned  with  ex¬ 
plaining  small  perturbations  in  the  tilt  response,  we  are 
trying  to  find  the  source  of  the  entire  signal  The  only  non- 


tectonic  source  of  the  non-linear  A/4  and  Mb  tidal  signal 
is  from  tidal  loading.  Agreement  between  the  observed 
mean  admittance  and  the  loading  model  results  suggests 
that  detectable  tectonically  induced  non-linearities  are  not 
being  generated  in  the  Charlevoix  area.  The  only  major 
discrepancy  occurs  in  the  south  component  for  Mb  in  which 
the  observed  is  about  50%  smaller  than  predicted.  It  is 
likely  that  errors  in  the  model  due  to  the  poorly  constrained 
tide  distribution  south  of  the  site  are  responsible  for  the 
disagreement. 

In  general,  the  level  of  agreement  between  the  time- 
varying  tide  gauge  admittances  and  the  corresponding  tilt 
results  is  only  fair.  This  may  be  due  to  the  small  spatial 
scale  of  the  shallow-water  interactions,  which  makes  a  com¬ 
parison  between  individual  tide  gauges  and  the  tilt  generally 
inappropriate.  Also,  in  the  case  of  St.  Joseph  de  la  Rive, 
the  analysis  results  for  data  sets  21-27  were  derived  from 
data  wi'h  gaps  and  were  consequently  heavily  biased  by 
the  interpolation  model.  However,  taken  together,  the  mean 
admittance  results  and  time-variant  analysis  results  strongly 
indicate  a  marine  origin  for  the  non-linear  harmonics  in 
the  tilt. 

If  the  arguments  of  Beaumont  (1978)  are  realistic,  this 
result  implies  that  the  special  condition  in  which  the  rate 
of  change  of  the  tectonic  stress  is  equal  to  the  mean  tidal 
stress  rate  does  not  apply  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  study,  or  is  not  detectable  within  the  prominent  back- 
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ground  of  the  non-linear  loading.  In  their  study  of  linear 
tidal  admittance  variations,  Peters  and  Beaumont  (1985) 
found  no  evidence  for  a  high  rate  of  stress  accumulation 
in  the  region.  Thus,  from  the  combined  evidence  of  both 
tidal  response  studies,  the  regional  tectonic  stress  is  stable 
or  only  slowly  changing.  These  results  are  not  unexpected 
considering  the  low  level  of  earthquake  activity  during  the 
period  of  the  tiltmeter  experiment.  During  1983.  the  largest 
earthquake  in  the  region  was  of  magnitude  3.8,  the  epicentre 
of  which  was  38  km  from  the  observatory. 
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ABSTRACT 

An  array  of  three  borehole  tiltmeters  was  installed  in  1981 
in  the  Charlevoix  region  of  Quebec,  Canada,  an  area  of  high 
intraplate  seismic  activity.  A  magnitude  7.  0  earthquake  struck 
the  area  in  1925,  and  the  last  major  event  was  a  magnitude  5.0 
which  occurred  in  1979.  The  nontidal  tilt  from  two  47  m  deep 
boreholes  correlates  strongly  with  transient  and  seasonal  water 
table  fluctuations.  This  suggests  a  dominant  influence  of  pore 
pressure  effects  on  that  part  of  the  tilt  signal.  The  episodic 
nature  of  such  effects  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  them  from 
potential  earthquake  precursors  during  the  build-up  of  tectonic 
stress. 

He  present  both  an  empirical  and  a  deterministic  approach  to 
overcome  this  problem.  The  former  consists  of  removing  pore 
pressure  effects  from  the  tilt  signal  by  using  simple  empirical 
relations.  The  latter  is  an  attempt  to  model  the  physical  process 
through  finite  element  calculations  based  on  Biot's  consolidation 
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theory  for  elastic  porous  media.  Although  in  our  case  some  boun¬ 
dary  conditions  are  poorly  known,  it  is  believed  that  Biot's 
theory  is  adequate  to  describe  the  observed  phenomena. 

INTRODUCTION 

Anomalous  tilt  preceding  major  earthquakes  has  been  reported 
by  several  authors  ( e.  g.  Press,  1975;  Mortensen  and  Johnston, 

1976;  Johnston  et  al.  ,  1978;  Gerard,  1978).  Rainfall  induced 

tilt,  however,  may  obscure  a  possible  precursory  drift  signal 
because  of  (a)  its  generally  large  amplitude,  (  b)  its  often  step 
like  onset  which  is  likely  to  produce  a  wide  disturbance  spectrum 
and  ( c)  because  of  its  episodic  occurrence  (Hood  and  King,  1977). 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  cases  that  among  the  various 
meteorologically  induced  tilt  effects,  rainfall  induced  tilt  is 
the  most  pronounced  and  correlates  best  with  local  water  table 
variations  ( e.  g.  Edge  et  al.  ,  1981;  Peters  and  Beaumont,  1985), 

or  rather  with  variations  in  the  local  topography  of  the  water 
table  (  KUmpel,  1982;  Kilmpel  et  al.  ,  1987). 

The  present  paper  addresses  the  following  problem:  How  can 

we  remove  the  effects  of  water  table  variations  from  the  tilt 
signal  in  order  to  make  tectonically  induced  tilt  more  evident? 
The  approach  taken  here  is  based  on  (a)  monitoring  the  water 
table  topography  accurately,  ( b)  performing  a  regression  analysis 
of  tilt  on  water  table  data,  and  ( c)  modelling  the  physical 
process  involved.  As  a  case  study  we  present  data  from  the 
Charlevoix  seismic  zone  in  Quebec,  Canada,  an  area  that  has  a 
history  of  large  intraplate  earthquakes  occurring  roughly  every 
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60  to  90  years.  The  last  major  event  occurred  in  1979  and  had  a 
magntiude  of  5.0  (Anglin  and  Buchbinder,  1961).  Since  1974, 
geophysical  measurements  have  been  made  by  the  Earth  Physics 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources  -  since 
1986  the  Geophysics  Division  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
(Buchbinder  et  al.  ,  1983).  Peters  and  Beaumont  (  1985)  have  repor¬ 
ted  on  details  of  the  borehole  tiltmeter  experiment  at  the 
Charlevoix  Observatory.  The  data  for  our  study  have  been  taken 
from  their  investigations.  No  prominent  earthquakes  occurred  in 
the  region  during  the  period  covered  by  the  experiment. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

Tilt  signals  were  recorded  by  three  Bodenseewerk  vertical 
pendulums  operating  in  three  boreholes,  two  at  a  depth  of  47  m 
(  B1  and  B2)  and  the  third  (  B3)  at  110  m  depth.  The  boreholes  are 
located  at  the  corners  of  a  triangle  of  sides  between  70  and  90  m 
(Fig.  1).  The  continuous  water  table  recordings  used  in  this 
study  were  obtained  from  pressure  transducers  in  three  observa¬ 
tion  wells:  Wells  1  and  2  are  70  m  deep  and  cased  down  to  30  m; 
Well  3  is  30  m  deep  and  cased  only  to  10  m.  The  well  level 
variations  observed  represent  the  integrated  pressure  variations 
in  any  separate  aquifers  along  the  uncased  part  of  the  wells.  The 
tiltmeter  boreholes  and  the  wells  were  drilled  into  the  granite 
country  rock  that  is  covered  by  1  to  4  m  of  overburden.  Thus,  the 
water  table  heights  in  Wells  1  and  2  represent  groundwater  pres¬ 
sure  regimes  at  the  same  depth  in  the  fractured  granite,  while 
Well  3  responds  to  a  regime  nearer  to  the  surface.  The  average 
depths  of  the  well  levels  are  about  20  m  in  Wells  1  and  2,  and  9 
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m  in  Well  3.  The  pressure  in  Hell  2  exceeds  the  one  in  Hell  1  by 
only  10  to  20  cm  water  column.  Precipitation  data  was  taken  from 
daily  cumulative  readings  of  the  Meteorological  Service  at  Les 
Eboulements,  7  km  SE  of  the  site. 

The  lower  part  of  Figs.  2  to  5  show  observed  data  sjri«s  for 
various  periods  in  1982,  1983,  and  1984  with  large  changes  in  the 
water  table  which  are  reflected  in  the  tilt  recordings.  Strong 
water  table  variations  occurred  during  the  thaw  in  spring  or 
after  heavy  rainfalls  in  autumn.  Tilt  in  B3  has  only  been 
observed  since  late  1983.  Superimposed  on  the  tilt  drift  signals 
are  earth  tides  and  marine  loading  tides  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Snow  in  the  precipitation  series  has  been  converted  to 
rain  by  applying  a  factor  of  0.  1  on  the  measured  height  of  the 
snow. 

EMPIRICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  similarity  between  well  level  variations  and  tilt  in  B1 
and  B2  is  obvious  for  all  periods.  However,  while  the  well  level 
variations  are  almost  the  same  in  Hells  1  and  2,  the  tilt  res¬ 
ponse  in  the  two  47  m  deep  boreholes  is  quite  different.  Hell  3 
responds  to  the  unconfined  water  table.  Variations  in  it  are 
roughly  30%  greater  than  in  Hells  1  and  2  which  penetrate  par¬ 
tially  confined  aquifers.  Hells  1  and  2  respond  much  more  to 
tidal  and  barometric  stresses  than  Hell  3  but  this  response  is 
much  smaller  than  the  water  table  changes  we  are  discussing  here. 
For  the  regression  analysis  described  below,  data  from  Hells  1 
and  2  were  combined  to  maximise  continuity. 
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He  tried  to  correct  the  tilt  curves  for  the  groundwater 
effect  by  establishing  simple  empirical  relationships  between  the 
available  series  in  the  time  domain.  This  was  done  in  two  steps: 

(a)  The  cross  correlation  technique  was  applied  to  determine 
both  the  azimuth  of  the  tilt  signal  which  is  most  sensitive  to 
the  water  table  variation  in  the  deep  wells  and  the  phase  shift 
between  the  tilt  and  water  table  series.  Prior  to  the  correlation 
process,  tides  were  removed  by  filtering  ( Pertsev,  1959)  and  gaps 
were  interpolated  linearly.  The  best -def i ned,  most-sensitive  tilt 
azimuth  was  the  one  perpendicular  to  the  azimuth  at  which  no 
correlation  occurs  (i.e.  normalized  crosscorrelation  coefficient 
below  0.05).  At  the  most  sensitive  azimuth,  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cients  were  greater  than  0.95  with  the  tilt  signal  lagging  behind 
the  water  table  variation  by  about  1  day  (  2  days). 

( b)  The  least  squares  technique  was  used  to  find  suitable 
regression  coefficients  for  the  tilt  signals  (at  their  most  sen¬ 
sitive  azimuth)  and  the  water  table  variations  in  Hells  1  ( or  2) 
and  3,  allowing  for  a  linear  drift  term  in  the  tilt  signal.  Prior 
to  the  least  squares  fit  tides  were  removed  by  lowpass  filtering, 
gaps  linearly  interpolated,  and  significant  phase  shifts  -  as 
detected  by  the  cross  correlation  -  were  applied.  Hhile  hourly 
data  series  were  used  with  the  correlation  procedure,  4-hourly 
series  were  taken  for  the  regression  analysis  to  reduce  computer 
time. 

In  the  case  of  the  Charlevoix  tiltmeter  experiment,  different 
regression  parameters  seem  to  be  valid  for  water  table  variations 
dominated  by  the  thaw  and  those  produced  by  pure  rainfall  events 
(see  most  sensitive  tilt  azimuth  in  Pigs.  2  to  5).  Regression  of 
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tilt  signals  on  water  table  variations  in  the  deep  wells  yielded 
coefficients  for  thaw  (rainfall)  events  of  0.32  (  0.52)  yirad/m  for 
the  tilt  in  B1,  0.66  (  0.76)  ^irad/m  for  the  tilt  in  B2,  and  0.09 

yurad/m  for  the  tilt  in  B3.  The  residual  tilt  in  B2  for  thaw 
events  reduces  significantly  when  the  difference  between  the 
water  table  variations  in  the  deep  and  shallow  wells  was  taken 
into  account  (namely,  0.59  yirad/m  due  to  the  variation  in  Hell  2 
and  0.16  yurad/m  due  to  the  difference  between  the  variations  in 
Hells  2  and  3) . 

Through  the  empirical  approach,  the  nontidal  variations  in 
the  tilt  series  have  been  lowered  to  about  the  same  level  as  the 
observed  in  the  least  sensitive  azimuth.  However,  most  of  the 
residual  tilt  still  seems  to  be  related  to  pressure  variations  in 
the  groundwater  regime,  which  indicates  an  imperfect  regression 
model.  Better  corrections  may  have  been  applied  if  these  pressure 
variations  were  known  from  more  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tiltmeters.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  Fig.  5  that  tilt  at 
the  Charlevoix  site  at  110  m  depth  is  much  less  influenced  by 
water  table  variations  than  at  47  m  depth.  This  was  not  expected 
since  a  major  water  bearing  fracture  was  encountered  at  135  m 
during  the  drilling  of  B3.  (The  hole  was  subsequently  refilled 
with  concrete  to  a  depth  of  110  m)  . 

|  MODELLING  THE  GROUNDWATER  EFFECT 

A  deterministic  approach  to  relate  tilt  to  pressure  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  groundwater  regime  was  tried  using  Biot's  theory  of 

|  consolidation  (Biot,  1941).  The  theory  relates  stresses  in  the 
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matrix  to  pressure  in  the  pores  of  a  porous  medium.  It  has  pre¬ 


viously  been  applied  to  simulate  air  pressure  and  rainfall  in¬ 
duced  tilt  observed  in  unconsolidated  soil  in  the  Northern  FRG 
( Zschau,  1979;  KUmpel,  1987).  Since  neither  the  alignment  nor  the 
size  of  the  groundwater-bearing  fractures  in  the  granite,  nor  the 
change  in  the  topography  of  the  water  table  during  the  thaw  or 
after  rainfalls  are  well  known  at  the  Charlevoix  site,  modelling 
yields  at  most  a  coarse  quantitative  estimate  of  the  physical 
process.  Other  mechanisms  like  temperature  effects  from  the  in¬ 
filtrating  water,  air  pressure  effects,  extension  of  clay  mine¬ 
rals,  or  geochemical  alterations  are  unlikely  because  of  the  high 
correlation  coefficients  between  tilt  signals  and  water  table 
variations.  Loading  effects  from  the  rainwater  or  the  change  in 
the  gravitational  attraction  due  to  the  seepage  of  the  rain  or 
melted  snow  are  too  feeble  to  explain  the  observed  tilt  ampli¬ 
tudes  (KUmpel,  1982). 

Assuming  a  two-dimensional  plane  strain  configuration  the  set 
of  partial  differential  equations  that  has  to  be  solved  is  ; 

(i  V2u  ♦  c  \  ♦(!>-“-  -  a  =  0 

dx  d  x 

p.  V2w  =o  (D 

dz  dz 

A  ,  .  (_a!_  ,  s.  42.  .  Ji  va 

X  +  M  dt  2  X  +  M.  dt  t\ 


with  variables 

u  =  horizontal  displacement, 
w  =  vertical  displacement, 

0=  excess  pore  pressure  (with  respect  to  hydrostatic) 
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of  coordinates 


and 


x  *  horizontal  distance  from  left  boundary, 
z  =  depth,  positive  below  surface, 
t  =  time  >  Os, 
soil  constants 
|J,  =  shear  modulus, 

X  3  Lami  constant, 

(X  3  1  —  Cg  /  c  m  with  cg  =  grain  compressi  bi  lty 

and  cm  =  (  X  ♦  2p,/3)  =  compressibility  of 

the  porous  matrix  (  Nur  and  Byerlee,  1971), 

S  *  p  cf  +  (  1  -p)  cm  i.  e.  the  hydraulic  capacity  or  storage 
coefficient 

with  p  =  volume  porosity 

and  cf  =  compressibility  of  the  fluid  filling 

the  pores  ( Bodvarsson,  1970), 

k  3  intrinsic  permeability, 

7|  3  dynamic  viscosity  of  the  pore  fluid. 

2  2  2  2  2 

V  3  d  /  d  X  +  d/d*  is  the  Laplacian  operator, 

£  =  du/(jx  +  dw/d*  isthe  volume  strain,  and 

(  0X  ♦  Oj  > / 2  is  the  average  total  stress. 


Several  assumptions  have  been  made:  strains  are  infini¬ 
tesimal,  deformation  is  elastic,  the  size  of  the  water  bearing 
fractures  in  the  granite  is  small  compared  to  the  baselength  of 
the  tiltmeters,  the  fractures  are  fully  saturated  with  water, 
flow  in  the  fractures  is  laminar,  inettia  forces  are  negligible. 
The  effective  baselength  of  the  tiltmeters  is  somewhere  between 
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1.5  m,  i.  0.  the  distance  between  the  points  at  which  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  tiltmeters  are  clamped  to  the  boreholes, 
and  6  m,  which  is  the  length  of  the  stainless  steel  pods  that 
host  the  tiltmeters  at  the  bottom  of  the  boreholes.  The  last  of 
Eqs.  (1)  is  further  simplified  by  assu  ming  the  average  stress 
term  to  be  constant  with  time.  Christian  and  Boehmer  (1970)  have 
analysed  the  effect  of  this  simplification  on  various  geometrical 
configurations.  They  did  not  find  severe  divergences  when  exter¬ 
nal  loads  were  constant.  This  simplification  turns  the  last  of 
Bqs.(1)  into  the  form  of  a  heat  conduction  relation 


^  =  D  VC  (  2) 

dt 

with  D  ■  k/  7]  /  C  CX2<  X  +  |l)  1  ♦  SI  being  the  diffusivity.  TiltiP 
of  a  vertical  subsurface  element  at  location  (  x,  z)  and  time  t 
is  obtained  from 


tan  1 


(  x,  z,  t) 


u(x,z2,t)  -  uCx.Zyt) 

Z1  -  Z2 


(  3) 


if  |  z1  -  z2 |  is  much  larger  than  vertical  displacements,  z  = 
(z1  +  z2)/2,  and  positive  for  clockwise  rotation  of  the  verti¬ 
cal  element.  (Respective  relations  hold  for  strain  and  tilt  of 
arbitrarily  oriented  elements). 

The  finite  element  grid  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Variables  at 
lower  and  right  boundaries  are  held  at  zero  and  no  horizontal 
displacements  are  allowed  along  the  left  boundary.  These  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  found  to  generate  small  distortions  of  the  vari¬ 


ables  in  the  central  part  of  the  model  if  it  is  activated  as 


follows:  At  time  t  =  Os,  the  upper  boundary  is  loaded  by  the 
weight  of  the  additional  groundwater,  as  indicated  by  the  shaded 
area.  At  the  base  of  the  load,  the  pore  pressure  is  instanta¬ 
neously  raised  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  additional 
groundwater  when  it  saturates  the  available  pore  space.  Of 
course,  no  tilt  would  arise  from  a  uniform  change  of  the  water 
table  over  the  entire  upper  boundary.  By  the  plane  strain  type 
formulation  tilt  is  modelled  in  the  plane  of  strongest  change  in 
water  table  height  i.e.  in  the  azimuth  where  the  tilt  is  most 
sensitive  to  water  table  variations.  A  laterally  non-uniform  rise 
of  the  water  table  could  be  caused  by  surface  topography,  aniso¬ 
tropic  permeability  in  the  granite,  or  lateral  variation  in 
surface  run-off  or  seepage  conditions.  The  overall  length  and 
depth  of  the  model  are  chosen  to  allow  simulation  of  the  domina¬ 
ting  deformation  pattern  in  the  centre  of  the  model  as  inferred 
from  the  active  boundary  conditions. 

Two  extreme  parameter  sets  were  adopted  to  accomodate  the 
possible  depth  dependence  of  the  physical  parameters  of  the 
granite.  Model  A  follows  a  rough  generalization  of  Davis  (1969) 
who  notes  that  due  to  weathering,  both  porosity  and  permeability 
of  originally  dense  rocks  are  about  10  times  greater  at  a  depth 
of  10  m  than  at  a  depth  of  100  m.  Respectively,  a  depth  depen¬ 
dence  for  Young' 8  modulus  E  =  2|j,(1  +V*  and  Poisson  ratio  V  = 
0  .  5  X/(  A  +  |i  >  is  assumed  in  Model  A  (see  Fig.  7).  Because  of  the 
strong  change  of  the  parameters  below  the  surface  in  this  model, 
the  thickness  of  the  finite  element  layers  need  to  decrease  at 
shallow  depths  (Fig.  6).  Model  B  represents  a  homogeneous  layer 
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from  top  to  bottom  of  the  grid,  adopting  the  values  of  Model  A  at 

40  m  depth.  All  values  fall  in  the  range  of  parameters  observed 

by  Brace  (1965),  Simmons  and  Brace  (1965),  Halsh  (1965)  and  Davis 

-12  2  -1 

(1969).  Other  parameters  used  are  cg  =  2-10  cm  dyn  ,  c f  =  5* 
10  11  cm2dyn'1and  "f|  =  0 .  0165  g  s^m*1  as  for  water  at  20°C. 

The  solution  of  the  consolidation  problem  is  found  in  two 
steps.  First,  the  instantaneous  deformation  from  the  loading  at 
t  =  Os  is  calculated  from 

(iVu  +(X  +  p.+  a2/s)  de/dx  =  o 

2  (4) 

|iVw  +  (\  +  p.+  a  /s)  de/dz  =  o 

when  the  medium  is  in  equilibrium  for  t  <  0  s.  Eqs. ( 4)  follow 
from  the  first  two  of  Eqs.(1),  setting 

C  ■  -  ae  /  s  for  t  =  0  s,  (5) 

0  o 

because  the  pore  pressure  diffuses  with  finite  velocity  into  the 

medium.  Eq.  (  5)  yields  the  pore  pressure  distribution  immediately 

after  loading.  Secondly,  the  system  of  Eqs.  (1)  with  Eq.  (2)  is 

2  n 

simultaneously  solved  for  times  t  »  2  s  and  n  =  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  . 

Initial  values  for  the  variables  u,  w,  and  0  are  obtained  from 
the  first  step  and  are  denoted  u  ,  w  ,  and  C.  .  Given  the  step- 
like  excitation  of  the  model,  the  time  iteration  chosen  provides 
numerical  stability  in  the  sense  of  Booker  and  Small  (1975). 
Finite  elements  are  of  quadratic  order,  i.e.  quadratic  fits  are 
exerted  on  the  variables  along  each  line  segment  combining  two 


nodes  of  the  grid.  Further  tests  on  the  reliability  of  the  nume¬ 
rical  results  have  been  made  for  similar  problems  (  Kiimpel,  1987; 
KUmpel  and  Lohr,  1985).  The  program  package  used  for  the  computa¬ 
tions  was  TWODEPEP  (IMSL,  1983).  The  number  of  elements  (128)  was 
restricted  by  computer  capacity. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  increase  of  pore  pressure  with  time  in  a 
vertical  column  for  both  models.  Note  that  the  pore  pressure  is 
kept  to  2ero  at  depth  180  m  and  that  the  steady  state  solutions 
of  both  models  are  obtained  about  12  days  after  the  step-like 
increase  of  the  pore  pressure  at  the  surface.  Due  to  greater 
permeability  in  its  upper  part.  Model  A  yields  somewhat  higher 
pore  pressures  than  Model  B  for  the  same  times  and  depths.  The 
well  level  observations  confirm  the  quick  response  of  the  pore 
pressure  to  water  input  from  the  surface  at  10  m  depth  (Hell  3), 
but  also  show  a  stronger  delay  below  30  m  depth  than  predicted  by 
both  models  . Hells  1,2;  see  nearly  step-like  evnts  in  1982,  Figs. 
2,3).  This  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  a  less  permeable 
zone  at  depths  below  10  m. 

Horizontal  displacements  for  an  additional  water  column  of  75 
mm  are  plotted  in  Fig.  9.  The  water  is  assumed  to  infiltrate  into 
a  formation  of  0.  75JS  porosity,  thereby  generating  a  rise  of  the 
water  table  by  10  m.  (In  fact,  this  holds  for  Model  A  only  at  40 
m  depth.)  In  each  case  the  water  level  rise  decays  over  280  m 
because  of  lateral  inhomogeneity  in  seepage  conditions.  Displace¬ 
ments  resulting  from  pure  loading  of  the  additional  water  mass 
are  much  smaller  than  those  generated  immediately  after  loading 
by  the  pore  pressure  rise  at  the  base  of  the  load.  The  two  models 
behave  differently  in  some  points.  Ignoring  the  first  hours  after 
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loading,  Model  A  predicts  largest  displacements  at  the  surface 
while  Model  B  predicts  largest  displacements  at  depths  around  60 
m.  Model  A  -  unlike  Model  B 

predicts  a  change  in  the  sign  of  the  tilt  with  time,  although  not 
with  depth,  in  its  steady  state  response.  Both  models  produce 

submillimeter  horizontal  displacements. 

The  tilt  variations  for  the  given  boundary  conditions,  com¬ 
puted  from  the  horizontal  displacement  field,  are  shown  in  Fxg. 

10.  For  some  fixed  time  (18h  in  Fig.  10),  the  time  axis  that 

-io  ? 

holds  for  a  Model-B-permeabi li ty  of  2.5*10  cm  may  be  replaced 
by  a  permeability  axis  indicating  how  the  tilt  at  that  time 
depends  on  the  permeability  parameter.  Or,  tilt  curves  for  a 
possibly  less  permeable  zone  below  10  m  depth,  as  argued  above, 
are  obtained  by  shifting  the  time  axis  to  the  left  until  the  18h 
mark  is  opposite  an  alternative  permeability.  The 

time/ permeabi 1 i ty  dependence  of  the  process  can  also  be  described 
as  a  function  of  the  dimensionless  quantity 


X  = 


k  t  £  g 

T)L 


(  6) 


where  is  the  density  of  the  pore  fluid,  g  is  the  gravitational 
acceleration,  and  L  is  an  arbitrary  characteristic  length  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  geometry  of  the  problem,  chosen  to  be  10  m  here. 

For  the  depth  range  analysed,  Model  A  predicts  depth  dependent 

-5 

tilt  only  for  X  values  below  about  3-10  and  a  change  in  the  sign 
,,  -5 

of  the  tilt  at  X  ~  6-10  Model  B  predicts  depth  dependent  tilt 
for  all  values  of  X  and  about  two  times  larger  tilt  amplitudes 

-  4 

for  small  X  values  than  Model  A.  For  X  greater  than  5-10 


i 


i 
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tilt  amplitudes  at  depths  below  60  m  are  small.  Although  Model  B 
suggests  increasing  positive  tilt  at  depths  below  90  m  (see 
retrobending  of  steady  state  curve  in  lower  part  of  Fig.  6),  this 
is  not  realistic  but  reflects  artefacts  from  the  boundary  condi¬ 
tions  at  180  m  depth. 

The  comparison  of  our  calculations  with  the  recorded  tilt 
signals  is  impeded  by  the  uncertainty  of  mainly  three  parameters: 
(a)  The  effective  porosity  at  the  depth  of  the  water  table.  It 
governs  the  rise  of  the  water  table  for  a  certain  amount  of  rain. 
From  the  strong  event  in  Fig.  3  we  may  estimate  that  75  mm  of 
rain  generate  a  water  table  rise  of  about  5  m  at  10  m  depth  if 
surface  run-off  is  neglegted.  This  means  that  the  effective 
porosity  could  be  up  to  1 .  5 %  . 

( b)  The  lateral  pore  pressure  gradient  that  develops  after 
the  infiltration  of  water  from  the  surface.  It  governs  the  tilt 
amplitude,  together  with  the  Young' s  modulus  and  the  Poisson 
ratio  of  the  formation.  Neither  the  size  of  the  gradient  nor  its 
direction  are  known  from  direct  observation,  but  since  brooks 
drain  the  ground  at  several  hundred  meters  distance  from  the  site 
we  believe  that  a  lateral  decay  of  a  water  table  variation  of  10 
m  over  280  m  distance  is  realistic.  This  is  the  situation  adopted 
for  the  boundary  conditions  cited  above,  with  the  tiltmeters 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  asymmetric  water  table  rise.  He  may 
assume  that  the  direction  of  the  pore  pressure  gradient  is  the 
azimuth  at  which  the  respective  tilt  signal  is  most  sensitive  to 
well  level  variations.  For  tilt  in  B1  and  B2  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  direction  roughly  perpendicular  to  the  alignment  of  Hells  1 
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and  2  that  both  show  almost  the  same  water  table  height. 

(  c)  The  permeability.  It  governs  the  velocity  of  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  a  pore  pressure  anomaly  into  the  formation  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  rise  time  of  the  tilt  response.  He  can  reduce  this 
uncertainty  when  we  restrict  our  discussion  on  the  steady  state 
part  of  the  calculated  tilt  response  (rightmost  part  of  curves  in 
Fig.  10).  Note  that  the  reduction  of  pore  pressure  gradients  by 
fluid  flow  is  not  modelled. 

From  the  two  models  calculated,  the  one  with  depth  indepen¬ 
dent  parameters  agrees  better  with  the  tilt  observations  because 
the  groundwater  induced  tilt  observed  at  100  m  depth  is  much  less 
than  at  47  m  ( Fig. 5) ,  and  perhaps  also  because  the  tilt  signals 
observed  with  the  two  almost  step-like  water  table  events  in  1982 
give  no  hint  of  a  tilt  sign  reversal  as  predicted  by  the  depth 
dependent  parameter  model  (Figs.  2  and  3).  Such  sign  reversal, 

however,  would  probably  only  be  detectable  if  the  permeability 

-10  2 

was  by  one  to  two  orders  of  magnitude  less  than  2.5  -  10  cm 
(see  Fig.  10).  Also,  the  computed  Model-B-tilt  amplitudes  at  47  m 
depth  for  the  boundary  conditions  given  are  of  the  same  magnitude 
than  observed  along  with  the  strong  rainfall  event  in  Fig.  3,  or 
with  the  thaw  events  in  Figs.  2,4,5.  Since  in  Model  A  the  poro¬ 
sity  at  10  m  depth  is  assumed  to  be  3%,  the  water  table  varia¬ 
tions  and  the  tilt  amplitudes  for  this  model  would  be  about  four 
times  weaker  than  for  Model  B,  when  the  same  amount  of  infil¬ 
trating  water  adds  to  the  water  table  at  that  depth. 

The  different  tilt  response  of  the  installations  at  47  m 
depth  to  groundwater  effects  is  probably  due  to  local  inhomoge¬ 
neities  in  the  porous  rock.  Evidence  for  such  inhomogeneities  has 
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also  been  found  in  the  analysis  of  tidal  tilt  (Peters  and  Kikmpel, 
1987).  Modelling  of  these  anomalies  has  not  been  tried  because  of 
the  multiplicity  of  possible  parameters  and  the  lack  of  control. 

DISCUSSION 

He  draw  the  following  conclusions  from  this  investigation  : 

Applying  Biot's  theory  of  consolidation  on  the  water  satu¬ 
rated  part  of  the  granite  at  the  Charlevoix  Observatory  we  are 
able  to  predict  the  tilt  amplitudes  resulting  from  the  pore 
pressure  variations  in  the  groundwater  regime.  The  prediction  is 
based  on  a  strong  lateral  pore  pressure  gradient  that  develops 
after  rainfall  or  during  the  thaw  at  springtime.  The  gradient  may 
arise  from  inhomogeneous  seepage  conditons,  locally  varying 
surface  run-off,  or  from  topography.  If  the  pore  pressure  gra¬ 
dient  was  by  some  numerical  factor  weaker  than  assumed,  the 
Young's  modulus  B  of  the  granite  needs  to  be  less  by  essentially 
the  same  factor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  meaningful  tilt 
recordings  in  earthquake  prone  areas  is  to  choose  a  site  with  a 
time  invariant  water  table.  Since  this  is  generally  not  the  case 
results  from  the  Charlevoix  experiment  suggest  tilt  should  be 
measured  at  least  100  m  below  the  groundwater  level.  Even  if  this 
is  not  done,  most  of  the  tilt  signal  that  is  due  to  water  table 
variations  can  still  be  removed  by  empirical  analyses  provided 
those  variations  are  known  from  continuous  observations  of  prefe¬ 
rably  more  than  one  well  in  the  vicinity.  Although  some  drastic 
approximations  are  made,  Biot's  theory  is  felt  to  adequately 
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describe  the  physical  process  involved. 


Model  calculations  of 


this  type  provide  valuable  constraints  on  elastic  and  hydrologic 
parameters  of  the  porous  rock  in  which  the  tiltmeter  is  installed. 
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PI6URE  CAPTIONS 


Pig.  1:  Plan  view  of  the  Charlevoix  tiltmeter  array  in  Quebec 

showing  the  locations  of  the  tiltmeter  boreholes  (  B1 ,  B2,  B3)  and 
the  groundwater  observation  wells.  Contour  lines  mark  local 
topography. 

Pig.  2:  Set  of  precipitation,  water  table,  and  tilt  data  recor¬ 
ded  at  Charlevoix  Observatory  in  spring  1982.  The  individual 
series  are  : 

A  -  Rainfall  (blank)  or  snow  (shaded) 

B  -  Difference  between  levels  in  Hell  3  and  Hell  1  (  or  2) 

C,  D,  E  -  Hater  table  variations  in  Hells  1,  2,  3 

P,  G  -  Tilt  in  B1 ,  B2  at  azimuth  of  highest  sensitivity  to 

water  table  variations  in  Hell  1  ( or  2) 

H,  J  -  Tilt  in  B1 ,  B2  like  series  F,  G,  but  corrected 

I,  K  -  Tilt  in  B1,  B2  at  azimuth  of  lowest  sensitivity  to 
water  table  variations 


Fig. 

3: 

Set  of  precipitation,  water 

table,  and 

tilt 

data 

recorded 

at 

Charlevoix  Observatory  in  autumn  1982. 

I ndi vi dual 

series 

as 

described  in  Fig.  2  . 

Fig. 

4: 

Set  of  precipitation,  water 

table,  and 

tilt 

data 

recorded 

at 

Charlevoix  Observatory  in  spring  1983. 

I ndi vi dual 

series 

as 

described  in  Fig.  2  . 
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Pig.  5:  Set  of  precipitation,  water  table,  and  tilt  data 
recorded  at  Charlevoix  Observatory  in  spring  1984.  Individual 
series  as  described  in  Fig.  2,  except: 

L  -  Tilt  in  B3  at  azimuth  of  highest  sensitivity  to  water 
table  variation  in  Hell  1  ( or  2) 

M  -  Tilt  in  B3  like  series  L,  but  corrected 

N  -  Tilt  in  B3  at  azimuth  of  lowest  sensitivity  to  water 
table  variations. 

Fig.  6:  Bight-layer  model  of  128  triangular  elements  for 
simulation  of  water  table  induced  tilt  at  the  Charlevoix  site. 
Rectangular  elements  are  subdivided  into  4  triangles  each,  as 
indicated  in  left  column.  Layer  boundaries  are  at  0.6,  1.8,  4.2, 
9,  20,  40,  and  80  m  depth. 

Fig.  7:  Dapth  dependence  of  physical  parameters  that  mostly 
control  the  deformation  of  the  rock.  Model  A:  curved  lines,  Model 
B:  straight  lines  crossing  Model  A-lines  at  40  m  depth. 

Fig.  8:  Pore  pressure  increase  versus  depth  over  time  after 
application  at  t  -  0  s  at  the  surface,  for  Model  A  (full  lines) 
and  Model  B  (broken  lines). 

Fig.  9:  Horizontal  displacements  in  vertical  column  at  centre 
of  finite  element  grid,  using  Model-A  (full  lines)  or  Model-B 
parameters  (broken  lines).  L-curves  denote  the  displacements  due 
to  surface  load  of  75  mm  water,  time  indexed  curves  denote  the 
displacements  due  to  surface  pore  pressure  increase  of  1  bar 
corresponding  to  a  rise  of  the  water  table  of  10  m  (i.e.  75  mm 
infiltrating  into  medium  of  0.  7  5%  porosity).  Both  load  and  pres- 


sure  are  applied  at  time  t  =  0  s  and  decay  laterally  from  full 
amplitude  at  distance  -140  m  from  the  tiltmeters  to  zero  values 
at  ♦  140  m  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  10:  Tilt  over  time,  permeability,  or  dimensionless  X  for 
three  different  depths  at  centre  of  finite  element  grid.  Full 
lines  hold  for  Model-A  parameters,  broken  lines  for  Model-B 
parameters.  Boundary  conditions  are  as  given  in  Fig. 9  . 
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FIGURE  9 


